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DEPARTMENT 


Gray Heads and Bald Heads. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Do men and women become gray- 
headed in a night? Yes, history has re- 
corded many such cases, and these rec- 
ords prove that mental activity or 
anxiety not only turns the hair gray at 
an early age but makes people  bald- 
headed. It is remarkable how rapidly 
hair turns gray. It is claimed that cer- 
tain hairs will turn white in a night 
from great fear or mental excitement. 
But there is another source of gray hair 
and of bald heads, and that is the wear- 
ing of over-warm and tight head cover- 
ings. If men should dispense with hats 
or caps there would doubtless be fewer 
bald-headed men, and the hair would 
not turn gray so rapidly. While it is 
not natural for men to be bald-headed, 
it is doubtless the intention of nature 
that hair should become gray as man 
grows older, since gray hair is becoming 
to aged people. Notice how absurd an 
old man looks when he puts on a black 
wig. The black hair of the wig seems 
to emphasize the wrinkles and lines of 
care and anxiety that age has furrowed 
in the man’s face; wr:reas gray hairs 
seem to make the obs-rver oblivious of 
the marks of age upon the face. 





The effect of fruit juice on the health 
is well known. It has recently been 
discovered that lemon juice “vill destroy 
the germs of typhoid fever and other 
diseases. While it is doubtful whether 
lemon juice could be taken into the 
stomach of sufficient strength to destroy 
disease germs, there is no doubt that 
the effect of fruit juice is good, having 
a tendency to free the stomach from 
disease germs, and being beneficial in 
other ways. Most people need acids of 
fruits in order to be healthy; even those 
who are troubled with sourness of the 
stomach are sometimes relieved by a 
little lemon juice taken in a glass of 
water, since the acids of fruits often 
counteract the acidity of the stomach. 
Most fruits are made up largely of juice. 
If we extract the juice from a lemon, 
orange, apple, peach or grape we have 
not much substance left, therefore when 
you drink a glass of unfermented grape 
juice, or other fruit juice you secure 
nearly all the healthful and nourishing 
properties of the fruit itself. 





Pneumonia.—Green’s Fruit Grower 
readers should remember that this 
dreaded disease destroys more lives than 
any other. The great preventative of 
pneumonia, as of many other diseases, 
is keeping the body full of vital force. 
When you are overworked, or reduced 
in strength from any cause, pneumonia 
or other diseases are likely to step in 
and destroy your life. Those who ac- 
custom themselves to all kinds of 
weather, those who are out doors much 
of the time, are not so liable to pneumo- 
nia as those who confine themselves 
more closely to dwellings. When those 
who confine themselves a larger portion 
of the time suddenly expose themselves, 
without great care, to sudden changes of 
temperament, they are liable to be at- 
tacked with pneumonia. Thoroughly 
ventilated houses do much to prevent 
this dreaded disease. 


Grief and Gladness. 


All ye whose hands are weary 
With tasks of the long, long day, 

And soiled, and hard and bruised and 

scarred, 

Give heed to the things I say: 

Though your hands are sore with striving 
To meet life’s many needs 

They are whiter far than the white hands 


are 
That spurns life’s humble deeds, 


All ye whose kLearts are burdened 
With griefs of the long, long way, 
Whose days and years are stained with 


tears, 
Give heed to the things I say: 
Though your hearts are _ bruised 
broken, 
Yet better their strife and sting 
Than the empty heart that feels no smart 
From the wounds that love may bring. 


and 


They’ve Caught the Bug. 


They’ve found the bug that eats the bug 
That fights the bug that bites us; 
They’ve traced the germ that kill the germ 
That chews the germ that smites us. 


They know the bug that knifes the bug 
That stabs the bug that jabs us; 

They’ve seen the germ that hates the germ 
That biffs the germ that nabs us. 


They’ve struck the bug that slays the bug 
That flays the bug that sticks us; 
They’ve jailed the germ that guides the 


germ 
That taught the germ to fix us. 


But still these bugs—microbic thugs— 
In spite of drugs combat us; 
And still these germs—described in terms 
Inspiring squirms—get at us! 
—W. D. Nesbit, in “Life.” 














HOME OF A SUBSCRIBER TO GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 


Health Notes. 


Sulphur is a system regulator, espec- 
ially when the skin shows a need for 
such, and is particularly adapted for old 
chronic cases. 

Camphor is generally considered as a 
depressant, and, being an anti-spasmodic, 
is useful in colic, and is always the first 
remedy thought of in cases of cholera. 

Fever blisters can be gotten rid of by 
the use of powdered alum. 

A little carbolic acid added to the wa- 
ter in which burns, bruises and cuts are 
washed greatly lessens the soreness. 

For bronchitis, take the dried leaves of 
common mullein plant; powder and 
smoke in a clay pipe. 

Liquid carbolic acid, one-half drachm 
to four ounces iodine will prevent the dis- 
coloration of the skin. 

A simple remedy for softening and 
whitening the hands consists in the use 
of almond meal, cornmeal or oatmeal in- 
stead of soap, and then rubbing them 
with lemon juice or honey lotion or any 
similar unguent. 

Diuretics—For the kidneys, the follow- 
ing fruits have.diuretic properties and 
are therefore useful in kidney diseases: 
Grapes, peaches, strawberries, whortle- 
berries, prickly pears, black currants, 
and pumpkin and melon seeds. 

Refrigerants.—The cooling properties 
of lemons, limes and apples are well- 
known. ‘These are useful fruits for hot 
weather and to protect against heat- 
stroke. Apples are also laxative and 
diuretic as well as refrigerant. 





Some men are considered smart be- 
cause they are able to talk well, but 
some others are smarter because they 
are able not to talk. 


Honey for Children. 


Professor Cook says: “We all know 
how children long for candy. This long- 
ing voices a need, and is another evi- 
dence of the necessity of sugar in our 
diet. Children should be given all the 
honey at each mealtime that they will 
eat. It is safer; will largely do away 
with the inordinate longing for candy 
and other sweets; and in lessening the 
desire will doubtless diminish the 
amount of cane sugar eaten. Then if 
cane sugar does work mischief with 
health, the harm may be prevented.” 

Ask the average child whether he will 
have honey alone on his bread, or but- 
ter alone, and almost invariably he will 
promptly answer, “‘Honey.” Yet seldom 
are the needs or the tastes of the child 
properly consulted. The old man craves 
fat meat; the child loathes it. He wants 
sweet, not fat. He delights to eat 
honey; it is a wholesome food for him, 
and is not expensive. Why should he 
not have it? 


O 
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If a man is able to collect his thoughts 
he can pull through without borrowing 
trouble. 

When the busy little bee gets a load 
he goes straight home—which is more 
than any man can do. 

Although a man of considerable push, 
the engineer of a wheelbarrow is always 
behind with his work. 

A married man never realizes how in- 
significant he is until his wife returns 
home from a week’s visit to her folks. 

When a woman rattles the dishes more 
than usual while preparing supper it’s a 
sure sign there’ll be something doing 
when her husband comes home.—Chicago 
News. 





Fruits as Food and Medicine. 


That fruit has many uses_ besides 
pleasing the taste is well known, but the 
exact properties of each kind are not so 
well understood by the consumers, and 
a few suggestions on the subject may 
not be amiss, says the Christian Work. 

Fruit alone will not sustain life for 
any great length of time, but helps to 
furnish a variety in the diet. 

It stimulates and improves appetite and 
digestion, relieves thirst and introduces 
water into the system, acts as a laxa- 
tive or astringent, stimulates the kid- 
neys and supplies the organic salts nec- 
essary to proper nutriment. 

If the medicinal uses of fruit were un- 
derstood and care taken to use the -ap- 
propriate kinds much less medical treat- 
ment would be needed. 

Among the laxatives are figs, prunes, 
dates, nectarines, oranges and mulber- 
ries. 

The astringents are blackberries, dew- 
berries, raspberries, pomegranates, 
quinces, pears, wild cherries, cranberries 
and medlars. 

The kinds used for diuretics are grapes, 
black currents, peaches, whortleberries 
and prickly pears. 

The refrigerants are red and _ white 
currants, gooseberries, lemons, limes and 
apples. 

Apples are useful as a stomach seda- 
tive and will relieve nausea and even 
seasickness. 





Chemical Comparisons.—What a man’s 
body contains: 

A bowlful of sugar. 

Enough salt to provide a dinner party. 

Enough iron to make five carpet tacks. 

Enough gas to fill a gasometer of 3,949 
feet. 


Enough carbon to make 9,360 lead 
pencils. 
Enough phosphorus to make _ 3,064 


boxes of matches. 

Enough hydrogen to fill a balloon that 
would lift himself. 

There is enough fat to make from four 
to eight pounds of candles. 
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One is wrong in forbidding flowers en- 
tirely for the sickroom, but they should 
be chosen with reference to their effect 
on the nervous system and for their anti- 
septic property. Flowers -that have 
delicate perfumes act favorably on the 
nervous system, and experiments show 
that varieties possessed of brilliant col- 
ors are greatly prized by the sick. Flow- 
ers possessing penetrating odors should 
never be permitted to enter the sickroom, 
and the aroma of the violet, the lily of 
the valley, the clove and the carnation 
have a pernicious influence on invalids. 


0. 
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An admirable cold cream is made by 
taking the tallow from a sheep’s kid- 
neys and frying it out slowly on the back 
of the stove, adding a little powdered 
borax and a few drops of spirits of cam- 
phor. When cool perfume with rose- 
mary and pour into a jar. 











“My uncle died yesterday, sir, and I 
want you to officiate. Can you say some- 
thing nice about him?” 

“But I didn’t know him.” 

“Good! You’re just the man.’’—Brook- 
lyn Life. 





Ascum—If “brethren” is a synonym for 
“prothers,’ why not “sistern” for 
“sisters?” 

Henpeck—Nonsense! I’ve often heard 
of a cistern that would dry up occas- 
ionally.—Philadelphia Catholic Standard, 
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Denver Field and Farm Notes. 


The name German prune is used rather 
vaguely by people generally and is ap- 
plied to more than one variety. How- 
ever the one which is the most common- 
ly called by this name is known in Ger- 
many as the Quetsche. It is of medium 
size as compared with other European 
prunes or plums, is of long, oval form 
with one side decidedly larger than the 
other, having a plain suture on one 
side, bluish purple with thick bloom 
giving th= fruit a blue appearance. Fel- 
lenberg is a distinct variety but is some- 
times called Large German prune _ be- 
cause of its slightly larger size but very 
close resemblance in every way to the 
Quetsche. Both are good varieties. 

It is only after a man has had a peach 
orchard for four or five years that he 
begins to reflect and see the great import- 
ance of attention to small details in 
planting and pruning. When a man be- 
gins to plant young peach trees he can- 
not believe that fifteen feet will be too 
close and that even at twenty-four feet 
the branches will join in five years. 
When he comes to prune the trees it 
makes his heart ache to see half the 
year’s growth cut away and_ burned. 
And at the thinning of the fruit it seems 
madness to pick off five peaches out of 
six. He lives and learns and wishes he 
had known some good authority to 
whom to go about these matters before 
he had made mistakes. 

A Big School of Trout—In the summer 
of 1864, says Colonel Root, “I saw in one 
large deep hole in the Poudre near La 
Porte thousands of trout lying at the 
bottom of the stream. Many of them 
would have measured eighteen inches in 
length and I estimated them equivalent 
to two full wagon loads. It was during 
a grasshopper raid in that section and 
the fishermen could not catch the fish. 
While I had my tackle with me and spent 
some time angling fo: the speckled 
beauties I was not so much as reward- 
ed by a nibble.’’ 

One of my neighbors has grain stored 
overhead in his barn with a chute com- 
ing down into the feed room of the sta- 
ble. He has it arranged with different 
slides and he can measure the grain fed 
to his teams as he lets it out into a bas- 
ket. If he wants six quarts of oats, for 
instance, he takes out the top slide, lets 
it fill up with oats, then places it in the 
six quart slot, and lets it out into his 
measure. This is handy and there is 
really no danger of overfeeding if the 
right measure is computed in the chute. 


—o _——. 


His Horror of Cruelty to Animals 


One of the best traits in Lord Salis- 
bury’s character is his detestation of 
cruelty to children or animals. In Hat- 
field they still tell a tale of his horse- 
whipping a burly farm laborer in the 
days when he was Lord Cranborne, He 
caught the man beating a child and 
thrashed him so severely that he was ill 
in bed for a fortnight. 

No man is employed on the Cecil es- 
tates unless he is known by Lord Salis- 
bury to be a good husband and father. 
The old aristocrat is inquisitorial, but 
with the best motives. He has no use for 
any man who illtreats an animal even 
slightly. Not long ago he dismissed one 
of his grooms for whipping a dog. 

In the summer of 1901 a part of Cock- 
ney pleasure seekers drove past’ the 
grounds of the Hatfield house in a wag- 
‘onette. The fagged horses were flogged 
cruelly to make them gallop. Lord Sal- 
isbury happened to be standing at his 
gate. He at once ordered his carriage 
and followed the party until he met a 
policeman and gave them in charge for 
cruelty to animals. 

A suggestion in regard to supplying 
local markets with eggs was very favor- 
ably received. Said Mr. Rudd, the well- 
known poultry grower and deader of 
Massachusetts: “In selling eggs, if you 
have a retail trade, which is to be pre- 
ferred, I think it would be well to put 
them up in nice little packages or boxes, 
or if you have a trade at a_ grocer, 
where you are trying to establish a rep- 
utation for yourself, it might be well to 
have the boxes with the name of your 
farm on them. You could establish the 
reputation of your place in this way, and 
if you wished to change from this store 
to some other, a great part of your trade 
would follow you. For the ordinary 
commission house this is not advisable. 
as there is a great difference, or so many 
middlemen between the producer and 
consumer.” 
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Mrs. Grimes—They say that frequent 
oathing is very injurious to the human 
system. 

Mrs. Symes—I’ve always wondered how 
it was that your family enjoyed such 
perfect health.—Cleveland Plain-Deaier. 








Green’s Fruit Grower can secure for 
its readers reduced rates on most news- 
Papers and magazines. Write us for 
rates on the periodicals you wish to take. 
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Goo-goo eyes may be defined as atten- ‘‘What do we plant when we plant the tree? 


tions with intentions contrary to conven- 
tions. 

A brick, if properly manipulated, may 
be a deadly weapon. 

The term ‘a gingle man” includes an 
unmarried woman. 

The first exercise of mechanical ingen- 
uity was in the manufacture of fig-leaf 
aprons, 

One cannot “loiter” in a place without 
being there. 

Wines, liquors and groceries are not 
“furniture.” 
In dog 
“standing.’’ 

The word “pants” describes a subject 
of larceny. 

When a pack of dogs are on a railroad 
track it is not necessary to blow the 
whistle for each particular dog. 

Marriage is a discipline as well as a 
delight. 

It is very seldom, if ever, that the 
fondest hopes of wedded bliss are real- 
ized. 

A minor is a person. 

Seidom has the art of typography been 
so successfully diverted from the dif- 
fusion of knowledge to the suppression 
of it as in some insurance policies. 

The sale of intoxicating liquor toa 
minor is unlawful, even though he is over 
six feet in height. 

Where there is an issue as to whether 
certain liquor is intoxicating it is not 
proper to allow the jury to take-some of 
tho liquor with them into the jury room 
for;the purpose of experimenting with it 
and finding out whether or not it is in- 
toxicating. 

4. judge does not have to be a fool. 

A person who carries accident insur- 
ance may take part in the ordinary 
games of the country or cross a crowded 
strect. 

A married 
bigamy. 

An open knife, a bottle of whisky and 
a razor are certainly a deadly combina- 
tion. 

Ministers are accustomed to ask for 
contributions, and it is not humiliating 
to borrow a small sum from one of them 
in an emergency. 

Legal offenses are crimes and misde- 
ineanors enacted by the legislatures. 

A husband is not guilty of desertion 
when his wife rents his room to a boarder 
and crowds him out of the house. 

A man may be of intemperate habits 
and still at times be sober. 

Woman has always been a favorite 
with equity, and it always throws its 
williiig arms around her. 

In the happy hunting grounds there 
are no corporations, as they have no 
souls and consequently no hereafter. 
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parlance ‘‘setting”’ means 


man may blunder ints 





The Stark apple is a late keeper, me- 
mium to large in size and striped with 
dull red over a green surface, which 
finally turns to yellow. The tree is 
thrifty and bears fairly well. If the 
color of the fruit were not dull it would 
be a good market variety. As it is, it is 
good for family use late in the winter be- 
cause the flavor is quite good for a late 
apple. Boiken is of European origin 
and but little grown in this country. It 
is rather small in size, yellow in color, 
of sub-acid flavor and of medium qual- 
ity. 

Whaiever is worth having costs effort, 
says Edward Van Alstyne, in Rural New 
Yorker. When the apple crop is several 
times in value that of the hay and grain 
of the farmer with the same number of 
acres (and these take hard labor to pro- 
duce,) and the fruit grower sees his land 
increase in value to $100 and over per 
acre, where the other’s land equally well 
situated will not bring over $50 or $60, he 
feels that it is labor well expended. The 
value of land must always be based on its 
earning power. 
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The deepest of all borings is at Parns- 
drowitz, near Ratibor, in Silesia, where 
the Prussian government sank a_ well 
2,003.34 meters below the surface (nearly 
6,573 feet). The upper part of the well 
is lined. Observations of temperature 
have been made, giving practically the 
same results as those obtained in the 
well of Schaidebach, near by, which is 
only 256 meters less deep. 
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The forests of Nicaragua are found by 
Professor F. D. Baker to contain three 
hundred distinct varieties of trees. A 
bark that has been brought to the United 
States as a substitute for cork, proves to 
b- from the roots of the anona, a tree 
of the lowlands, resembling the ordinary 
cotton wood of the United States. 








We plant the ship which will cross the sea; 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 

We plant the plank to withstand the gales; 
The keel, the keelson, the beam, the knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see; 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag; 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag; 
We plant the shade from the hot sun free— 
We plant all these when we plant the tree.” 





I have nothing to send, dearest, 
On the day you make so sweet; 

But if I could I would gather 
Roses to strew at your feet; 

Lilies to light your chamber, 
When the gloaming gathers in, 

And sing you a song of their glory, 
Who neither toil nor spin. 





’Tis to be honest, kind and true 
Unto all others as you’d have them be to 


you. 
To love the Lord with all thy heart, 

Leve to thy neighbor as thyself impart. 
To be content with what the Lord hath 


given, 
Then will you find on earth a little heaven. 
Mary A. Huston. 


“Backward, turn backward, O Time, in 
your flight, 

Make me a child again just for to-night! 

Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 

Take me again to your heart as of yore; 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 

a. the few silver threads out of my 

air; 

Over my slumbers your loving watch keep— 

Rock hm to sleep, mother—rock me to 
sleep!”’ 


In battle or business, whatever the game, 
In law or in love it is ever the same; 
In the struggle for power, or the scramble 
for pelf, 
Let this be your motto, ‘‘Rely on yourself.”’ 
—J. G. Saxe. 





Freckles, like red hair, are an indica- 
tion of an ardent temperament. 

A long forehead indicates intelligence; 
a ghort forehead, activity. 

Irregular teeth generally indicate a 
lack of culture and refinement. 

Gray eyes are generally found asso- 
ciated with prudence and foresight. 

Large, wide-spreading nostrils show 
ample lungs and good health. 

Very tightly closed lips are usually 
found in secretive characters. 

An irregular, knotty forehead is a 
sure sign of a bold, original and investi- 
gating mind. 

Eyes which, when viewed from the 
side, seem almost parallel with the nose, 
dencte a weak mental and physical or- 
ganization. 

Prominent, arched eyebrows show 
great power of perception in regard to 
form and color. All great painters have 
such brows. 





Spinach is a Persian plant. 

Filberts came from Greece. 

Quinces came from Corinth. 

The turnip came from Rome. 

The nasturtium came from Peru. 

Horseradish is a native of England. 

Damsons originally came from Da- 
mascus. 

The bean is said to be a native of 
Egypt. 

The pea is a native of the south of Eu- 
rope. 

Coriander seed came originally from 
the East. 

The gooseberry is indigenous to Great 
Britain. 

Apricots are indigenous to the plains 
of America. 

The cucumber was originally a tropi- 
cal plant. 

Pears were brought from the East by 
the Romans. 
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The man of wealth who lives in, with 
and for his money, who thinks only of 
himself or his immediate family, lives a 
narrow, mean and selfish life, and wealth 
can hardly give him any more satisfac- 
tion than it can give a monkey, a prize 
pig or a pet dog, says Nashville ‘“Ameri- 
can.” The possession of wealth imparts 
obligations which cannot be ignored 
without a resulting penalty imposed by 
the law of compensation. Wealth, inher- 
ited or acquired, should be a stimulus to 
the noblest ambition, to the nearest ap- 
proach to unselfishness, to efforts to add 
to the sum total of human happiness and 
to the dissipation of ignorance. 

When a man comes to me for nervous 
treatment I usually find that he has been 
working too long. But it is more diffi- 
cult for me to get him to shorten his 
hours than it is to induce him to take 
medicines. The hardest and most dis- 
agreeable prescription to some men is 
rest. The men of greatest force in the 
world are the men of greatest vitality. 
A man who takes care of himself and 
does not overwork or _ overstimulate 
will resist disease where another man, 
under precisely similar circumstances, 
will succumb to it. 








Pear Culture. 
By George B. Griffith. 


Whoever has seen the old Stuyvesant 
pear tree, so long a landmark in New 
York city, cannot fail to contrast its 
great age with the short life that some 
of our finest varieties now attain. There 
is an old proverb: ‘‘He who plants pears, 
plants for his heirs.” The pear tree js 
naturally long lived, but we might as 
well expect the boy of the period to 
reach the age of Methusaleh as expect 
the pear trees we are now planting to 
become patriarchs among the trees. It 
is only by bringing together a vast mass, 
not of theories, but of actual observa- 
tions, that we can get much light upon 
the proper management of this most ex- 
cellent fruit tree. Where success is at- 
tained, the manner of achieving it, and 
the conditions under which it is attained, 
are all interesting points. 

I have succeeded with a single tree so 
well, that lovers of fine pears may care 
to know what I have done, and how I 
have done it. And I have succeeded in 
a locality where pear blight is quite com- 
mon. My one tree is a Flemish Beauty, 
and last season was filled with as fine 
pears as I ever saw. One limb was so 
heavily loaded that, before it was tied up 
it reached within 6 inches of the ground, 
I would speak of the soil first. It is a 
clay soil, with a mixture of sand, gravel 
and loam. It is heavy enough to keep 
the roots from running too deep, and 
holds moisture tolerably well. I have 
carefully refrained from cutting the tree 
back, my reason being that I think a 
wound of that kind may induce blight, 
Furthermore, I resolved that as long as 
my tree was making a splendid growth, I 
would torture it with no doubtful experi- 
ments. 

It is a favorite practice with many in 
the culture of a pear tree to “dig about 
it and dung it,’’ and then if it will not 
bear fruit, they let it die and cut it 
down with a clear conscience. I have 
allowed the grass to grow all around 
mine. It stands in a fine lawn that is 
kept constantly clipped with a lawn- 
mower. I know the facts are that trees 
standing in the grass under just such 
circumstances as I speak of have been 
greatly injured by the blight, and even 
those that have never been pruned and 
never dug about or manured—wild pears, 
growing in pastures—have been affected 
by blight; yet the course I have taken 
has proved the safest for the success of 
my efforts. I feel sure that I am justi- 
fied in saying that my simple method is 
far better than digging around the tree. 
Digging may injure the roots. It cer- 
tainly lets the hot sun have a chance 
that it cannot get through a heavy turf. 
Then, too, I believe the turf acts as a 
filter, conveying to the roots the best 
properties of the manure placed under 
the tree, and conveying them in better 
condition when filtered through’ the 
grass than when the manure is piled up 
as a mulch on loose, open soil. I have, 
from time to time, scattered under the 
tree unleached ashes, rotten chips and 
well-rotted stable manure; always, how- 
ever, keeping it neatly raked down, so 
as not to prevent a rich, luxuriant 
growth of grass. I cannot believe that 
my success is accidental, necause every 
other method that my neighbors have 
tried is either a failure, or only a partial 
success, while I am _ raising Flemish 
Beauties of large size and luscidéus taste, 
so luscious indeed as to tempt the pil- 
fering propensity of half-grown boys 
who are out late at night when they 
should be at home and asleep in _ bed. 
However, a brown dog of fair size and 
rather unusual activity, to whom the 
freedom of the yard is given after bed- 
time, contributes not a little to the pre- 
servation of my much admired and real- 
ly excellent fruit. 





It is safe to say that every orchard, 
well cultivated, can be made to pay. 

For the first years of an orchard prun- 
ing is one of the most important items. 

Mulberries make splendid shade trees 
for the poultry yard, and The fowls de- 
vour the berries. 

First class fruit in first class shape will 
probably create an inquiry for more cof 
the same kind. 

There is no objection to selling No. 2 
fruit if it is so marked. But to sell No. 2 
fruit as No. 1 is wrong. 

A large orchard poorly planted and 
poorly tended will not produce as good 
results as fewer trees well cultivated. 

Young trees should not be trimmed too 
liberally, as too much foliage taken from 
the tree weakens its feeding power. 

Hundreds of trees set every year die 
because of the neglect of the owners. It 
is not always the fault of the nursery- 
men. 

In many instances apple trees bear 
only every other year. Were it not for 
this fact the trees would necessarily be 
very short lived. 

Many unoccupied fence corners might 
be growing a tree if set there. In a few 
years it would be a source of heauty 
and comfort. 
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The Brave Toilers. 


Ak! the many weary toilers, 
Breathing e’er the selfsame prayer, 
Asking not for joy or gladness, 
Pleading but for strength to bear, 


With their faces growing whiter 
As the weary years go by, 

Ever at their posts you find them, 
Though they often long to die. 


What to them Earth’s wondrous beauties? 
What to them its music sweet? — 

Toiling on through all the sunshine 

For the bread that they must eat. 


Yet they add no cry of anguish 

To the old werld’s wail of woe, 

With their white lips pressing closer, 
Ever on their way they go. 


And you seem to hear them breathing 
O’er and o’er the selfsame prayer, 
“Father, help us that 2 Oe not; 

ther, give us streng o bear. 
sia - tet a Britton “Ruppert. 





Notes from the Adirondacks. 


Another walk leads up the mountain 
side, thence through the tangled wood- 
land to a monstrous spring, which is the 
source of a river. We had some diffi- 
culty in following the trail to this spring 
since trees had fallen over the trail and 
obscured it. After a long search we 
found the coveted spot, which was as 
wild as it could possibly have been made. 
It was called the boiling spring, since 
the water, coming up from the depth be- 
low, seemed continually vomiting up 
boiling water, simply white clean sand 
which came up constantly with the wa- 
ter. The water was almost ice cold and 
of absolute purity; the stream from this 
spring would almost carry a mill. Our 
boarding place and this spring were 
near the summit of this locality, a little 
over 2,000 feet elevation. To the west 
the water flowed westward, while to the 
east the water flowed eastward. 

Our principal exercise was in rowing 
about the beautiful lakes, which never 
looked twice alike. Different hours of 
the day, different conditions of the 
elouds or the sun continually caused a 
change of expression of the sparkling 
waters. One night we returned just at 
dusk from a long fishing excursion 
through the lakes. The water was as 
calm as a mirror at that hour, and the 
reflections of the trees and views of the 
distant mountains in this lake were 
something more real than I had ever 
before witnessed. We could hardly dis- 
tinguish between the reflection and the 
reality. It seemed as though we were 
in fairy land, and that the boat was ac- 
tually pushing through leafy bushes and 
wide spreading spruce and balsams when, 
in fact, we were passing through reflec- 
tions cast upon the water. 

We had trout for breakfast, trout for 
dinner and trout for supper continually, 
until we became tired of trout and pre- 
ferred beef steak or mutton, Our land- 
lady, Mrs. Wardner, is an expert in cook- 
ing trout. She bakes them in the oven 
for a time, then stews then in cream. 
The trout are first split at the back. 

Paul Smith hotel is located near our 
cottage. He was an old time guide. He 
is now worth over a million dollars. 
Those who visit these mountains should 
be careful not to get lost. It is possible 
in following any trail to be led off the 
trail by trees that have fallen in the 
way, and then to lose the trail and to 
become utterly lost. It is no joke to be 
lost in a forest leading in every direc- 
tion hundreds of miles. Most people 
become insane when lost. I have known 
men who lived in a certain section of the 
mountains for years to become lost after 
going to the spring for water where they 
have gone before on numerous occasions, 
going away from home when they 
thought they were returning home. I 
have known men to be lost who left the 
ears standing on the switch to hunt a 
partridge which they heard drumming 
near by, and to be found days afterwards 
in a demented condition. 

As I sat one morning upon a mound 
thickly covered with trailing arbutus en- 
joying the beautiful surroundings, I said 
to myself as I looked at a group of trees 
struggling with one another for suprem- 
acy, these trees may be likened to the 
strugglings of men. The trees are some- 
what crowded in the place where they 
are growing, but this is no fault of 
theirs. For one reason or another, more 
through good luck than otherwise, one 
of these trees in the large group got a 
firmer foothold, and thrust its branches 
higher and broader than the others. As 
the years go by this fortunate, or pros- 
perous tree over shadows its brethren. 
Its branches spread far and * wide, its 
roots are thrust out vigorously in every 
direction, taking up the moisture and 
fertility of the neighboring soil until 





Is not recommended for wiiiislntias 
SWATIP- but if you have Kidney, Liver or 
ROOT. 


Bladder Trouble, it will be found 

just the remedy you need. At 

druggists in fifty-cent and dollar sizes. You may have a 

sample bottle of this wonderful new discovery by mail 

free, also a book telling all about it and its great cures. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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GROWTH OF My Pics Was MARVELOUS 


Mounrarn GROVE, Mo., December 7, 1902. 


International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have tested “International Stock Food” for Horses, Cows, Calves 
and Hogs and it gave marked results in every case. 
swollen as thick as my hand all over the belly and after two weeks’ feeding of “Interna- 
All my teams have done remarkably well 
and are fat. My cows also show a large gain in milk and flesh, and it caused the finest 
— on a jack colt that I ever saw. My fattening hogs have done the best I ever had 

ogs do and the growth of my pigs and shoats was simply marvelous. A stockman remarked 
that my thoroughbred hogs were the finest he ever saw. 
“International Stock Food” for my stock as it makes me extra money. 


Yours respectfully, 


* he was sound and well. 






I had a horse with the farcy, 











I never expect to be without 







JAMES B. DAKE. 
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jover the usual Plan of Growing and Fattening stock. 











re just as safe and as n 








jock Food” is sold ona jaarantee”” 
It will make your Calves i ghey grow roe natty 
Imitations. No Chemist can separate all the 


Inrrenationar Stock Foon Co., 


= more than pleased with it. 
Very truly yours, 


NNW, ee YyYyyyyyrrw" 
Weown “international Stock F =—s Food ) Farm,” whichis located 12 miles from Mi and tai 


medicinal preparation to be fed to stock in small amounts as an add 
appetite and Aids Digestion and Assimilation so that eachanimal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten. 


sis endorsed b; — Hi ““ ~~ 4 r. yy ee the blood, 
Sti 7 aa on Cash a te y Fitt: The 


ferent powdered Roots, 

ROO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THs BOOK. 

INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foo ODEssa, 

Dear Sirs:—Your * ee Stock Book” duly received, 

and it is the best thing of its class that I have ever seen. 


Eav Carre, 
Dear Sirs:—I received your “International Stock Book” and 
a volume of useful articles in it from start to finis oe 


at FN more than soe Snes 
J. MORRISSEY 


e@-We Mave Thousands of Similar Testimonials and Will Pay You $1000 Cash to Prove That They Are Not Genuine and Unsolicited. qq 
PPPPPPPPD PDP PPE 
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even if taken into the Human system. You insist on eating medicinal ingredients with your Own food at every meal. Salt i is a stomach tonic and worm 
ine, Pepper is a powerful stimulating tonic, Mustard isa remedy for he ao Me {is a diuretic. You eatthese medicinal ingredients almost with every mouthful of your 
24 food, and iti pay that these Medicines promote health and strength for k Food” 
ecessary an addition to the » regular — a — stock if you desire to keep them in th P 
the entire system so that disease is prevented or cured. “International 
; the World. e2@-Your Money will be Promptly Refunded in Any case of failure. 
fo" as the go sale ia the World for keeping them healthy. 9@> 
orbs, Barks and Seeds that we use. ron te Ons claiming to do so Must he an Ignoramus or a Falsifier. 


le and improve their digestion. “Internat! 
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NA OLA OI OY, rans 
650 acres. We feed ‘‘International Stock Food” every day to all our 
onty Cuamrion Staci 1:59 3/, and Dirgecium 2:05% ; to our Youxe “STALLIONS, Broop Margs, Cots, Worx Horses, Cattitz and Hoes. “INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
FOOD” ws FEEDS a5 ONE CENT“@ is Prepared from Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks and Won the Highest Medal st Paris Exposition in 1900 as a High-Class vegetable, 
ition to the regular feed. It is a Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it increases the 
We positively guarantee that its use will make you extra money 
“International Steck Food” can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, — Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. It is 
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Beware of the many Cheap and Inferior 
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Mo. 
There is 


Respectfully, 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HOR 


pe Bay ae Sonal Oo Baeutieet Rive Siael: Fister a Fetaind Sin Sent 






Sheep “Coste i nd Poul 
This Stock Book In Your Cibey 


Colors. 
, and tells how totreat them. It also gives Descripti 


8 common Diseases 
It contains Life Ly of man moar ve very neted sninels, and also Cestbooeiain. The Editor of 
For ‘ted Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars 


inely [Justra' 









Ove ot a he 
Ravi r te je an ve 
Any Bank in Minneapolis. 


WE WILL MAIL ¢ 'T TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, Postage Prepaid. 
We Will Pay You $10.00 Cash if book is not as described. Write as at once, letter or postal card, and ANSWER THESE 2 QUESTIONS: 
1st.—Name This Paper. 2d.—How Much Stock Have You? 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 







/OATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


Size of the book my by by 9% inches. It cost us $8000 to have our Artists and Engravers 
story and Ehestutions of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, 
Ought To Have 


This Paper Will Tell You That You 






Largest Stock Food Hostesy in the World. 
Cap 000,000. 
600,000 Feet of Space in Our Ne Factory. 









finally there is one large, vigorous, pre- 
dominating tree and numerous little 
dwarf, sickly specimens. In the case of 
humanity there are a lot of boys grow- 
ing up together, one resembling another 
very nearly, but by and by one of these 
boys accumulates wealth. He is_ the 
strong tree; his companions shrink away 
into littleness in comparison. The 
strong man _ becomes. stronger and 
stronger, richer and richer; his compan- 
ions become smaller and smaller, poorer 
and poorer. It is sad that these in- 
equalities should exist but they seem to 
be inevitable.—Editor. 

The Fascination of Angling.—Dr. A. T. 
Bristow in The World’s Work, says: The 
angler’s art is but a pretext or rather 
the incentive to a ramble and not the 
sole object of the fisherman, unless alas! 
he belongs to that too common variety 
the man whose sole object is his catch. 
Such a man fishes with a worm, hides 
fingerlings in the depth of his basket and 
photographs his catch as a witness of 
his crimes. He is not a fisherman, but 
a butcher. A yellow primrose on the riv- 
er’s bank is to him a primrose and noth- 
ing more. The true fisherman loves to 
catch fish, to match his wits against the 
wary trout, but as he wanders from pool 
to pool the songs of the birds greet him 
restfully; every turn in the stream re- 
veals a nook in which strange wild flow- 
ers nestle. The gentle excitement of the 
sport prevents the scene from becoming 
monotonous. The element of chance, the 
uncertainty of the catch add the drop of 
tobasco sauce which gives zest to the 
day. And the noontide meal by the brink 
of the stream! When did a meal have 
a more delightful flavor? Delmonico 
never served a trout like unto those we 
have eaten by the banks of a mountain 
brook with the clear blue sky above, the 
waving forest round about and the mur- 
muring stream at our feet. The hour of 
contemplation comes afterward with the 
pipe of peace in our hand instead of the 
relinquished rod. How far off the city 
seems! Are there such things as corpor- 
ations, trusts, stocks , bonds; electric 
lights that amaze the sight, harsh warn- 
ings of trolley gongs, the rumble and 
grind of the wheels and the brakes on 
the elevated road which affright the ear? 
The harshest note that breaks the still- 
ness here is the boom of the bittern in 
the distant marsh. Home to camp the 
fisherman goes, taking a cast in this sil- 
ent pool in which the trout rose in the 
forenoon to his cast but missed the fly, 
or in that dark hole deep under the bank 
in which a vigilant eye may detect the 
brown sides of a trout with lazily wav- 
ing fins and tail—an old campaigner not 
easily caught. 








“But I don’t believe,” he said, “that a 
man profits by his mistakes.” 

“You don’t?” 

“No, I don’t. Why, I’ve made enough 
mistakes to be rich, if I could profit by 
them.”—Chicago Post. 


What I Would Do if Rich. 

A poor man and his wife were telling 
what they would do if they had a mile 
lion dollars. They said they would put 
away a small sum, say ten thousand dol- 
lars, and give the rest of the million dol- 
lars to the church, to the poor and un- 
fortunate. This is the opinion of many 
poor people. How often we hear people 
of moderate means, telling what they 
would do if they were rich. 

Well, this poor man, to his’ surprise, 
inherited a million dollars. Then he and 
his wife sat down to decide how much 
they should give to the church to help 
pay off its debt. They first thought they 
would pay off the entire debt of the 
church, but upon reflection, decided that 
they were preventing other people from 
giving that which they well could af- 
ford to give, therefore, they thought it 
best to pay off only half the church debt. 
Then after considering the question of 
giving a large portion of their fortune to 
the poor, they set down on paper sums 
of money that they would give persons 
who were needy, but later decided that 
so large gifts might tempt these poor 
people to be indolent, therefore they cut 
the sum down largely. 

There was a fine mansion on the estate 
which this man inherited, and while he 
was yet a poor man he had said to his 
wife, “If I owned this fine property, I 
would donate it to my native city as a 
hospital or park.” When he inherited 
this palatial home he remembered his 
former proposition, but it was so attrac- 
tive, and he and his wife were so delight- 
ed with the chance of living in a fine 
house they decided to occupy it them- 
selves. They did so, but were surprised 
to find how much it cost to live in such 
a house, how much money it took to pay 
for servants, for supplies and for taxes. 
In fact, they were surprised at the large 
sum of money which they were contin- 
ually compelled to pay out for one thing 
or another, which they were not called 
upon to pay out when they were poor. 
The large sums of money which they 
were called upon to pay out every day, 
every month and every year, so filled 
them with alarm that the decided they 
could not afford to give any of their 
money away, thus neither the church or 
the poor ever received one cent of the 
vast inheritance, and the palatial home 
was never given for a hospital or park. 
—Condensed for Green’s Fruit Grower 
from Saturday Post. 





“When you find a person who. has 
reached middle life, who has no com- 
Plaints to make, who has more than a 
usvally gracious manner, a serene tem- 
per, a sympathy seemingly without limit 
and hope that is infectious, depend upon 
it, you are in the presence of one who has 
come by the thorn road, who has carried 
his cross with bleeding feet, who has 
known Golgotha, and who has out of the 
depths of black despair entered into 
peace through accepting the wormwood 
and drinking all of it.’”—The Philistine. 


Would you have your songs endure? 
Build on the human heart. 
Browning. 
But if for any wish thou darest not pray, 
Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 
—Coleridge. 
Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thanket. 
—Burns. 


It is the little rift within the lute, 

That by und by will make the music mute, 

And, ever widening, slowly silence all. 
—Tennyson. 


As long as the sin bears no fruit, 

The fool thinks it honey; 

But when tke sin ripens, 

Then, indeed, he goes down into sorrow. 
—Dhamma-pada. 





Streuggle—God trains His people for 
service by causing them to pass through 
striuggies. No child of God has ever 
passed through struggles of any kind 
that re did not have the presence of God 
with him. 

Respect for Women—The treatment of 
woman is the index of civilization. Where 
she is respected and treated with court- 
esy in girlhood, with fidelity in wifehood 
and with reverence in motherhood there 
civilization reaches its highest expres- 
sion. 

Idleness—The idle class of women has 
increased with the increase of luxury 
and the other conditions of the economie 
world. In the primitive epochs of civille 
zation women of all classes thought it @ 
sin and a shame to spend a day in idle- 
ness. 

Ambition—No matter what honors we 
may gain or what position we may at- 
tain, we are never satisfied. We are 
pleased for a night, but in the morning 
ambition and aspiration come and urge 
us on to better and higher things. 

Inclination—The famous Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, took his students to London once 
and turned them loose to see where they 
would go. The bees went after the honey, 
the buzzards after carrion. There is no 
more thorough test of a young man’s 
character than to turn him lceose in a 
large city. 

Theology—Theology has never had @ 
scientific basis. Speculation and conjec- 
ture are its base. Science must deal witk 
facts, leaving fables to sentiment. 
Science must cleave to truth, while senti- 
ment holds to traditions. Science must 
deal with principles, while sentiment 
holds to personalities. 

The Measure of Life—There are men 
who have done mighty works and felt 
that they were justified, but the fact 
that a man is conscientious is no reason 
that he is right. It is not the feeling, but 
the krowing. 

Essence of Simplicity—When we 
think of Christ as the very essence of 
simplicity, we have not by any means 
walked around the circumference of His 
character. He came to the world with a 
world-embracing idea. To permeate all 
departments of life with His own spirit. 
~—Rev. Dr. Boynton. 
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Poultry Notes. 


Nothing but disappointment ever fol. 
lows neglect of fowls. 

Attractive appearance adds to the sell- 
ing qualities of poultry products. 

It is poor policy to use real eggs, 
fresh or stale, as nest eggs. They are lia- 
ble to get broken and teach the hens the 
habit of egg eating. Use artificial nest 
eggs. 

Buying a thoroughbred male is_ the 
first step towards improving your flock. 
By so doing you buy just half the flock 
in a breeding sense, and next to buying 
: an entire pen this is the best thing to do, 
Written for Green's Never allow a sick fowl to “drink from 

Jennie M. the same canteen” with the others. The 

It is the custom of many poultry keep- drinking water is the great source of 
ers to give their flocks free range in contagion and care should be exercised 
summer, dropping the grain ration en- that it is in no way contaminated. 
tirely, ex,<cting them to get their living The farmer can make poultry a profit- 
for egging. That the fowls will find able undertaking. He has the land and 
much in the line of bugs, worms, grasSS- the labor within his own family, and 
hoppers, etc., I will admit, but this sim- cheap food, while only a very small capi- 
ply takes the place of the meat ration tal is required. Poultry farming on a 
that is fed in winter, or when confined. farm can be carried on at a minimum of 
They can find no grain until the wheat cost. More than one poultry farmer has 
begins to ripen and they are then blamed entered the business from force of cir- 
for helping themselves after going with- cymstances, being unable to obtain a liv- 
out for months. It is a mistake to with- jing from what was therefore called the 
hold the grain entirely and those who do staple products of the farm, and they 
so should not complain if there is short- gre now making this interesting branch 
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Feeding for Eggs in Summer. 


Fruit 
Willson. 


Grower by 


Poultry and Small Fruits. 
Keeping of poultry combined with care 
of small fruit makes the land doubly use- 
ful and the profit more than double, as 
each crop assists in the protection of .the 
other, while the waste enriches the soil, 
and, if well stirred, rotation of crops and 
health of fowls are better than if either 
is pursucd alone, 

With the exception of strawberries and 
grapes fowls enjoy the shade of the 
vines, without injury to the crop, and 
wili do much good in picking up the fal- 
len fruit, and thereby destroying the 
worm, which does much toward prevent- 
ing the scourge of these insects during 
another season. The shade, too, is very 
essential to fowls during the hot sum- 
mer days, and while they scratch and 
wallow under the bush the working of 
the soil keeps the moisture in the ground 
and improves the crop. If the little 
chicks are free to run in the garden as 
well, their food will consist of worms and 
insects injurious to the plants; in this 
little difference the amount of food saved 
in feeding them will be many dollars 
during the year. Many breeders seem 
afraid to let their poultry have access to 
the garden and berry field, while I have 
always found their presence a _ benefit 
to the crop. My flock is healthy, free 
from lice and disease, always laying and 
go about with a lively cackle, seemingly 
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GINSENG 


$25,000 made from one-half acre. 

The most valuable crop in the world. 

Easily grown throughout the U. S. and Canada. 

Room in your garden to grow thousands of 
dollars’ worth. 


ROOTS AND SEEDS FOR SALE. 


Send four cents for postage and get Booklet 
A-1 which tells all about it. 


McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN 
JOPLIN, MO., U.S. A. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ER, illust’d, 20 pa 
e POULTRY gare 4 per your abate 
trial 10 cents, Sample e practical 
Itry boo! Jeg “Searls subscribers, 
Book: — 10 cents. Catalogu ue of poultr; 
Poultry Advocate, se, NA 


are raised in 1 month; 
A bring big prices. 
Money makers tor 
pou 


Itrymen, farmers, women. Send for 
on FREE BOOK andlearn this immense- 






















PSF ly rich industry, Plymouth Roek Squab Co., 
14 Friend Street. Boston, Mass. 

+ the same 
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200 eu vsts But $3, other sizes 

equally as nang ris 1254 ~000in use. Indispensable toanyone who 

keepsa ao wes sige its protected against infringements. — 
ther sex, FREE it peo 


age in the egg yield. I was once an of their work a paying one.—Southern 
Fruit Grower. 

Fertility of Eggs.—Where fowls have 
free range as on a farm or large lot, 
there is seldom an infertile egg, says a 
writer in an exchange. Too many males 
should not be allowed to run with the 
flock, about fifteen hens to one cock or 
cockerel of the small breeds and about 
ten to one in large breeds. Where there 
is only a small flock keep two males. 
Keep one penned up, with feed, water 
and grit, and change the males ‘every 
day or two. The flock is kept quieter in 
this way than if more than one male are 
with the flock. Do not feed more than 
they will readily pick up and make them 
scratch for a part of their feed. Keep 
water and grit before them and eggs will 
be sure to hatch. 


ardent advocate of free range for poul- 
Scratched up flow- 
er beds, half-eaten tomatoes, mutilated 
come 
bined to make me renounce my faith. 
Now I know where to look for my fowls, 
patch. 
They have a yard 48x78 feet, enclosed by 
I was told that I would 
get no eggs if I shut them up; this has 
not been the case as I have kept a rec- 
each day’s results. My 
method of feeding for eggs in summer 
and oats), and 
wheat and bran mixed with sour milk 


try, but am not now. 


strawberries and stolen nests all 


not in the garden or the berry 


peultry netting. 


ord showing 


is, ground feed (corn 
for morning, and a mixture of wheat 
and buckwheat at noon and night. Some- 
times instead of mixing the two give one 
ration of wheat, then the next buck- 
wheat. 

Whether this bill of fare is productive 
of good results or not you may judge 
from returns given by my flock, which 
ecnsists of thirty Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Since April ist one hundred and 
nineteen dozen eggs have been laid and 
several hens are setting. During the 
three winter months with the same ra- 
tions, except the addition of corn occa- 
sionally, they laid in January 11€ eggs; 
February 406; March 668, making a 
total of 1,190 eggs, or ninety-nine dozen. 
This gives us to date, June 23d, two hun- 
dred and eighteen dozen eggs in a little 
less than six months, besides raising 
about fifty chicks. I do not think this 
a very bad showing for thirty fowls. 


oO 





$145,000,000 Worth of Eggs Are 
Laid Each Year. 


Professor Thompson, who is also a 
statistician of reputation, has discovered 
that in the city of New York each fam- 
ily of five persons consumes on an aver- 
age four eggs a day. In Chicago, if it 
is accepted that the city has reached a 
population of 2,000,000, the ratio of egg 
consuming is higher and every person in 
the city manages to consume one whole 
egg each day in the year. 

The production of poultry and eggs is 
the most profitable of all industries. Mr. 
Thompson estimates that a thoroughly 
modernized hen can realize 400 per cent. 
profit for her owner. In_ thirty-three 
states and territories the value of eggs 
exceeds the value of the poultry product. 
The egg product in the United States 
amounts to more, when measured by 
dollars and cents, than the combined gold 
and silver production. This does not 
take the poultry into account at all. 

The value of the combined poultry and 
egg product would be nearly double that 
of the precious metals. The value of the 
industry is just six times that of the wocl 
product. Still, eggs have taken only 
an inconspicuous place in tariff rates. 
Protectionists and tariff reformers are 
in a perpetual row over wool, but the 
hen makes no clamor for protection from 
congress. Neither has there been any 
protest against the introduction of ma- 
chinery. Prices did not fall with the in- 
troduction of the incubator. Instead, the 
poultry raisers of the country devoted 
themselves to the education of the hen 
so that she would lay eggs during the 
time the old-fashioned fowl spent in sit- 
ting and tending to her brood of chickens. 

The grand total value of the annual out- 
put of eggs is now $145,000,000, while that 
of poultry aggregates $139,000,000. Iowa 
leads the states in the production of 
eges, the yearly product of that state 
being 100,000,000 dozen. Ohio comes next 
with 91,000,000.—Chicago “Daily News.” 


0. 
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If the fowls are kept in small yards, 
see that they have some green stuff every 
day. 





certain seasons. 


during the summer. 


ers, and they never lay well during the 
moulting season. If hens in summer are 
provided with cool 
places, with their houses kept clean and 
well ventilated, they will lay far more 
eggs than under 
When I was a boy on the farm we used 
to get more eggs during the haying and 
harvesting season that at any other 
time. 
of wheat stubble and meadow. 
had cool and comfortable quarters for 
roosting, and the large barns and cellar 
basements gave them coo] quarters dur. 
ing the heat of the day. We thought it 
not remarkable to return daily from the 
big grain barn with a half bushel of 
fresh laid eggs. 





Houses for Chicks and Setting 
Hens. 


One for chickens is six feet high and 
six feet square. It is made of rough 
boards and covered with paper on roof 
and ends. Has a window in front end 
31-4x2 feet and a window in door 11-4x3 
feet, movable and covered with wire. A 
hole 4x11 inches is cut in back end near 
the top for ventilation. It has a board 
floor and is movable. I use it mostly for 
sitters. I also have a shed that is used 
early in the season for sitters and later 
for young chickens, 

It is made of old boards and battened. 
The roof is covered with roofing paper. 
lt has a floor and the door is 3x2 feet, 
which is simply a frame covered with 
poultry netting, with one window fast 
ened to it. In warm weather the sash is 
taken out. The shed is 6 feet long, 4 
feet wide, 3 feet high in front and 21-2 
feet at the back. 

Another house, used usually for sitters, 
is 5 feet square, 4 feet high at back and 
5 feet in front. It has one window 
2 1-4x1 1-2 feet and door 4x2 feet in front 
side. Holes 6x8 inches are cut in sides 
near roof at highest point and slides 
cover the openings in cold weather. This 
house has a shed roof and is covered all 
over with two thicknesses of sheathing 
paper, It has a floor and is movable. 

A chicken house, made of an organ 
box with double roof put on, is 41-2 feet 
square, sides 21-2 feet high, and 41-2 feet 
high to ridge. Holes were left in each | 
end for ventilation. It has one window | 
in front 21-4x13-4 feet, which answers | 
for a door. The roof is covered with 
paper. 
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Why Hens Lay Fewer Eggs in 
Hot Weather. 


For Green’s Fruit Grower. 


It is natural for a bird to lay eggs at 
It is not natural for 
birds of the North to lay eggs in winter. 
If we induce them to lay eggs in winter 
we cannot expect them to lay so many 
During warm 
weather hens are moulting their feath- 


retreats, shady 


adverse conditions. 


The hens there had a wide range 
They 





wanted ev. . Catal 
glad that they are so; and I reap a pro- MATURAL HEN I ie te Fermin B75 Golomb Es ns, me =e 


fit from them just because I give them 


nature’s way as far as possible in 
chickendom. 


To conclude, I think $20 worth of fruit, 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., 


and $20 worth of eggs and poultry can be 
raised on a single village lot each year. CHICAGO, ILL. 
9. 4 
Can’t Slip 


—‘‘Michigan Poultry Breeder.” 
Fruit Jar Opener. 


Does its work smoothly, instantly, 
without injury to fingers or temper. 
Grips co works easy ; isa boon 
to preservers, 


Price 25 cents. 











Some years ago a Jerseyman started a 
novel experiment with eggs. He hunted 
the New York market for the darkest 
colored eggs he could find without re- 
gard to where they came from. Of course 
a large propertion of these eggs never 
hatched, but after a good deal of cull-4 
ing this man has a flock of tremendous 


birds that resemble a cross between PITTSBURG SPECIALTY 00. 


Light Brahmas and Cochins. 725 Park Bidg., _— Pittsburg, Pa. 


MARVELOUS PATENT! An Unparalleled Proposition. 


fee we ne neice ggg Song aeaemtone po ar te ar ee N D 1 D I N C 0 M E G U A R A N T EE D 
willing to work. Write for special offer showing how to make Rae 100 to $5,000 per year taking orders, 
poten bs nting agents and introducing the Patented American Chemical pas Extinguisher, A wonderful seller. 
a atlast in fire protection, Our Patent isan absolute necessity, bought in large quantities by big 
aa cities, village councils, manufacturers, farmers, and all kinds of public and private buildings, 
= ways, schools, colleges, asylums. We practically furnish capital, as we carry your accounts. You are not 
even to make collections.” Business is permanent and good the year round. Governments buy them. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF GRATEFUL AND ENTHUSIASTIC CUSTOMERS. 


T can not say anything too good forthe American Ex-{_ They work like a charm, and saved anu mber of build- 
tinguisher. Itsaved ahome and neighboring build- | ings after the flames burst through the cornices, 
ings from total destruction. Respectfully, 

Wa. H. NicHots, Rochester, N. Y. J.T. GaRRETT, Maver, Hurricane, W. Va. 
ia less than fifteen minutes a large firewasentirely| Our test and examination of your device impressed 
subdued and the town coved. us 80 a, that we purchased almost 200, and have 
J, 0. ELLINGTON, Clayton, N.O. | ado them for use around all eur buildings. 

Their ease of operation and ease to recharge make a firewa WAUKEE ELECTRIO RAILWAY AND Liawr Oo. 
combination of important points which cannot help Milwaukee, Wis 
but commend them to any careful observer. There is no question but what your American Chem- 

pectfully, ical Fire Extinguisher saved our entire plant, and we 
Ww.B, Monse, ¥ Webster Station, N. Y. 


would not feel safe without them. 
I take pleasure in saying that, after seeing a very ex- ECATUR BUGGY Co., Middletown, O. 
haustive test of your Fire Extia aguisher, Ihave decided A fire that would have proven very serious was extin- 
to adopt same for the use of t 


company of which I | guished wit ‘the hands o no loss by one of your extin- 
have the local management 








guishers, in the hands of the smallest boy in our fac- 
RYLAND SMOKELESS Ooat Oo. tory. Very truly yours, 
Per J. 1. Jones, Gen. Mgr., Belington, W. Va. THE PaTENTWOOD KeEG Oo., Cincinnati, O. 
They have 500 TIMES the extinguishing power of water, and kill fre, Oona eee on which water 
has no effect, such as Gasoline, Oils, Varnish, Pitch, P: 


A PERFECT APPLIANCE FOR “HOMES. 

Ahalf-grown child can use the Extinguisher as readily as a man, as it generates 
itsown pressure. Itis a Fire Departmentinitself. It throws a 50-foot stream 
charged with carbonic acid gas, which will oainguis. ony. flame, even if only t 

rcentis mixed withtheair. One charge will extinguish 6500 cubic feet of 

ame Puts out hidden fires where other} appliances fail. It is the most powerful 
and economical fire ran jacts instanstaneously; absolutely automat- 
ic; fully P mageg oy o one can afford to be without them, from the largest corpor- 
ations, own to the smallest house owners and farmers, for they reduce insurance 
rates. What fs paid in insurance for one year will furnish fire protection for 
twenty. If you have ambition, and are determined to accumulate a fortune and be 
in business ? for yourself, WRITE US, Chance of a lifetime te get hold of a monopoly. 
WE WANT AGENTS, SALESMEN, STATE MANAGERS EVERYWHERE. 


WE WILL START YOU IN A WAY TO MAKE BIG MONEY. 


ny. enthusiasm and enormous sales follow every test. The d dis tr , as insurance 
anies “ nor re oie firms to install this protection. 
ERE TE, 1; BAY for territory, plan, offer, catalogue and hotographs of grand testimonials. 
“from 00, THE EAGLE TOOL CO. B. G49. CINCINNATI, @ 


WE HAVE WORK FOR YOU 


AN HONEST, legitimate plan for work—in your own home—can be done by eit‘er sex. We give full 
iculars, instructions, and keep you steadily cone and pay youincash. No one need know what you are 
aoe. You can earn from $4 to tr weekly withoutany trouble. What you must do? Send us your conn 
and address, with five two-cent stamps (for postage expense) and we will send you full particulars so you can b 
work at one once and earn a nice income by a little ae gg Everything is based upon honesty, and our reputat ba 
and standing are sufficient guaranty of good faith. Address HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, New York City. 

















corporations. 














BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. ; 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often called the 
** Farmer’s Friend,” the ‘‘ All Round Fowl, is the “* Old Reli- 
able.” It is the bird for busi , and d d by many the 
best fowl for farm and home raising. It is not only a good 
layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. As a far- 
sighted farmer once said to us, ‘‘ When you kill one you’ve got 


something.” 
WHITE WYANDOTTE 


Is one of the handsomest fowls known ; large size, good layers, 
and highly prized for its meat. The New York markets will, 
in time, more fully a poe the value of the Wyandotte for 
its delicacy on the table of the epicure. It will be noticed that 
no breed has all the good qualities, therefore, if we want all the 
| agg A a, we must have more than one breed, but surely 
: e can make a mis' in breeding the White Wyandotte, 
considering their beauty, Mid laying propensities, and desira- 

bility in markets of the ee 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. 


The Popular Leghorn. — The Fm ange ed queen of 
the practical egg laying breeds is the Leghorn, when judged by 
the standard of the greatest number Py marketable eggs pro- 
duced at least cost. Not only are the hens persistent layers, 
but they are extremely active foragers and waste no time in set- 
ting. Like a good milch cow — put little fat upon their 
bones, but devote all “~ nourishment to steady production. 
They eat less than the heavy breeds, but y7 they con- 
sume is put to good purpose. Price of - Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, al S.C.Brown Leghorns, all one ho as follows: 


No Cockerels for sale except with Trios. Pullets, ®2.50 endh; Trios, 86.00. 
Eggs in season, $1.50 for 13. ; 


GREEN’S NURSERY COZKPANY, 
$ Pouitry Department. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GOOD CHEER FOR THE CHILDREN. 

My Dear Children:—With our editor’s 
consent I will be pleased to talk with 
you through our paper. I am very fond 
of children and it is not so very long 
ago, as I look back over the years, since 
I was a child myself, but then it seemed 
that it would take forever to grow old. 
Many of you have just come from Sun- 
day school. Let us see how much of the 
lesson you remember. Stop and think 
how many verses can you repeat? What! 
Did not learn any? “Just took the lesson 
leaf, read it over and read the answers 
to the questions from the leaf,’’ and have 
none of those verses learned that you can 
repeat to yourself when alone, not any 
of those comforting or restraining words 
you can recall when you are in trouble, 
or tempted to do wrong? Do you know 
if you learn the verses from the Bible, 
or other good books, you will carry 
them with you all your life? When 
trouble comes, as it will to all, there 
will also come words to cheer. 

A very old woman past 90 years old, 
was stricken with paralysis so she could 
not feed herself. She could not hold The 
Book as she always called the Bible. 
Her eyes were so dim she could not see 
the words when we held it for her. She 
was so deaf she could not hear when 
others read, yet she was happy all the 
day. As she sat in her chair, or lay on 
her bed she’ would repeat to _ herself 
chapter after chapter of her Sabbath 
school lessons, and the sweet hymns she 
learned in childhood. Thinking and re- 
peating these drove away troubled 
thoughts and caused her to forget much 
of her pain. While she said she was 
“only waiting’’ she was happy and 
cheerful to the end of her life. 

Four little children I once knew went 
to a Sabbath school held in a log school 
house. After coming home they were 
required to learn the lesson for the next 
week. The two oldest, a boy of 12 and 
a girl of 9 years would read and repeat 
the verses to the younger girl and boy. 
The chubby little girl, though she lisped, 
would try to learn, but when it came 
to the very small boy’s turn he would 
say a few words and then, coming to 
some he could not speak, he would run 
to a corner, try to stand on his head and 
kick first with one bare foot, then with 
the other, making the other children 
laugh until he was sent out while the 
others learned their lesson. One time 
on going out to look for him they heard 
pounding of a little hammer, and look- 
ing up where the sound came from they 
were frightened to see his flax: 1 head 
bent over the gable of the house where 
he had seen the men at work the day 
before, repairing the house. The chil- 
dren hurried with the frightening news 
to their mother, who, having great pres- 
ence of mind, went to the top of the 
ladder, called softly to her little boy, 
who turned and came carefully towards 
her over the roof, and was soon clasped 
in her trembling arms.—Mrs. L. Jen- 
nings. 


CONTENTMENT. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


I recently saw on one of the leading 
streets of Rochester, N. Y., a man offer- 
ing for sale hundreds of caged mocking 
birds. These mocking birds were caught 
while young in Alabama. They had been 
imprisoned in a rough, dirty cage for 
nearly four years. Their condition thus 
imprisoned, in comparison with the 
joyous life enjoyed by their fellows and 


parents in the flowery Southland 
was pitiable, and yet’ these ilit- 
tle prisoners were remarkably 


cheerful, as was shown from the fact 
that each bird seemed to be striving to 
outdo the other in enlivening songs. 
What a lesson these birds teach com- 
plaining mortals. There are men and 
women surrounded by all the comforts 
of life, by relatives, friends and all that 
wealth can buy, who are complaining 
continually. Indeed the most favored 
ones of earth do the most complaining. 
If there is any one who is justified in 
being despondent it is the prisoner. I 
sympathize with the imprisoned birds, 
with the imprisoned beasts of the forests 
and plain, and with men and women 
who are locked in jails and _ peniten- 
tiaries. We should be thankful that we 
are not prisoners, that we are free to 
come and go at our own sweet will. 
Many of us have never offered thanks 
for our freedom, since we have never 
been deprived.of freedom and do not 
realize that we should be thankful for 
that great privilege. I have at different 
times visited prisons and have seen 
hundreds of idle men sitting speechless 
in a large room. These men were not 


allowed to converse with their fellows. 
All labor was prohibited. Labor of any 
kind would have a blessing. They could 
not enjoy the fresh air or sunshine that 
was so free to all outside. After each 
tedious day passed in this listless man- 
ner, each person was consigned to his 
solitary cell for the night. Who can 
imagine the desolation of such a life as 
this? Ought we not to be thankful that 
we have freedom? 





“Be contented, for without content- 
ment there is no love or friendship, and 
without these blessings life is, indeed, a 
hopeless case. Learn to love your 
books, for there is pleasure, instruction 
and friendship in books. Go to church, 
for the church helps to ease the pains 
of life. But never be a hypocrite; if 
you cannot believe in God, believe’ in 
your honor. Listen to music, whenever 
you can, for music charms the mind, and 
fills a man with lofty ideals. 

“Cheer up! Never want to die. Why, 
I am twice your age, and over, and I do 
not want to die. Get out into the world. 
Work, eat, sleep, read and talk about 
the great events of the day, even if you 
are forced to go among laborers. Take 
the finest honest work you get, and then 
be steady, patient, industrious, saving, 
kind, polite, studious, temperate, ambi- 
tious, gentle, loving, strong, honest, 
courageous and contented. 

“Be all these, and, when thirty years 
more have passed away, just notice how 
young and beautiful the world is, and 
how young and happy you are!’’—John 
Sherman in Success.” 





People are cheerful who have escaped 
calamities with their lives, even though 
they have lost almost.everything else. 
Did you ever see a lot of people who 
escaped ship-wreck after hours and days 
of suffering? How glad they looked. 
You who are despondent think of the 
faces of those rescued from the terrible 
floods on the Mississippi river recently, 
and yet these poor people have _ lost 
everything they owned. They were glad 
to escape with their lives. You who are 
comfortably housed, well-fed and sur- 
rounded by friends, what reason have 
you to complain? When you are de- 
spondent think of the sufferings of others 
of your fellows; think of the massacre 
of the Jews in Russia; think of the mis- 
erable creatures tossed on the waves of 
the ocean in open boats for weeks with- 
out food or water. 





An Old Writing.—Some sixty years 
ago the word happiness was given by 
the teacher of a district school as the 
subject for composition. From the mem- 
ory of those sixty years I give a poem 
written by a dear sister who has long 
since gone to reap the reward of a Jife 
she herein portrays: 7 

HAPPINESS. 
Some think that happiness in riches lies, 


While others seek in pleasure for the prize; | 


But none of these I think will find 

The peace which satisfies the mind. 

Some in the rural scenes do seek it, 

But though I almost hate to speak it, 
Few find true happiness without alloy, 
For much in this they find to annoy. 
Then where, the inquiring ones will say, 
Tell ane we'll seek for happiness without 

delay. 


Magnitude of Poultry Industry.—The 
growth of the poultry industry in this 
country is one of the wonders of the time. 
As a producer of we lth the American 
hen is a marvel. To illustrate the in- 
creased earning power of this indus- 
trious autocrat of the barnyard it may 
be stated that in Missouri during the 
last fiscal year the sum derived from the 
sale of poultry and eggs ran $17,000 ahead 
of all other products of the state com- 
bined. The totals show that the old hen 
neglected and left by the farmer to for- 
age for herself while he devoted his at- 
tention to the field crops outstripped 
them all, including ccrn, wheat, oats, 
flax, timothy seed, clover seed, millet 
seed, cane seed, castor beans, cotton 
seed, tobacco, broom, corn, hay and 
straw. 








Kind Father—My dear, if you want a 
good husband marry Mr. Goodheart. He 
really and truly loves you. 

Daughter—Are you sure of that, pa? 

Kind Father—Yes, indeed. I’ve been 
borrowing money of him for six months 
and still he keeps coming.—Stray 
Stories. 





This is sensible talk from a Pennsyl- 
vania reader: “As I am advanced in 
years I would like to turn my attention 
more than heretofore to rearing of 
poultry and production of eggs for mar- 
ket.” 

There once was some learned M. D’s, 

Who captured some germs of disease, 

And infected a train, 
Which, without causing pain, 

Allowed one to catch it with ease. 








An optimist falling from a tenth story 
window, called out cheerfully as he 
passed each story, going down, ‘‘All right 
so far!” 





method of making a floor for a hen- 
house or other places where heavy ani- 
mals are not to travel or teams to be 
driven over that is nearly as good and 
durable as a cement floor, and is cheaper. 
It also makes a good walk around the 
house, in places where it will not be 
driven over. 


deep, with small stones or cinders from 
the coal ashes, making as nearly a level 
surface as possible. 
lar coal seive get the coal 
add one bushel of fresh-slacked 
every four bushels of the ashes. Mix 
well and let it stand a few days, then 
add one gallon of salt and moisten to a 
thin mortar so that when put on it will 
settle down into the stones. 
or three inches thick, and in a few days 
give another coating. The more coatings 
and the thicker it is the longer it will 
last. If it is broken by accident it’ can be 
mended in the same way. 
proof and water proof, and if the upper 
surface of the last coating is smooth it 
can be kept clean, and absorbs no filth 
or odors whatever.—‘‘American Culti- 
vator.”’ 

Another chicken shed is made of rough 
boards, battened, roof is shingled, has a 
floor and windows 13-4x21-4 feet, and 
door 11-2x3 feet 
house is 41-2 feet long, 4 feet high in 
front, 3 feet in the back and 3 feet wide. 
Two open sheds made of 1-2-inch hem- 
lock are 8 feet long, 3 feet wide, 3 feet 
high in front and 2 feet high at the back. 
They have no floor. 
covered with paper. 
8 feet long are placed 8 or 10 inches from 
the ground for perches. 
placed in all 
when needed.—Z. B. B., in “O. J. Far- 
mer.” 


O when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 


rows.—Omar Khayyam. 


Cheap Flooring.—We will give a 


Lay a foundation, four to six inches 


Then with the regu- 
ashes and 
lime to 


This Harness— 


lease note the style—shoulfl 
hove your attention if you're 
going to buy. It’s the standard— | 


STUDEBAKER/’S 


Leathers, trimmings, stitching are such 
that no one can justly criticise. Nobody 
does who tries Studebakers. A host of 
styles meet all requirements. 

If you grow fruit 


Spread two 


It will be rat 


Studebaker’s | 


Fruit or Berry Wagon 


hasvalue for you. Nothing elseso square- 
ly meets your wants. Note its form be- 
low. It’sthe prime favorite of every fruit 


in front side. This region. Learn more of it and of all 
Studebaker Vehicles and Harness from 
local dealers. Get our catalogue from 


them or write us. 


| Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 
| SOVTH BEND, IND. 


BRANCHES:—Chicago, New York, Kansas City, \S 
Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Fran- / 
cisco, Portland, Ore. 


The roofs are 
Two 2x3-inch sticks 


Perches are 
the other small houses 








—Emerson. 








Great opportunities 
offered. Book ex- 
plaining about the 
Ginseng Industr 

free. Send forit. F, B. MILLS, Bex 40, Rose Hill, N. ¥. 


’'Twas only striking from the calendar 
Dead yesterdays and unborn to-mor- 








ARE YOU A GOOD CUESSER? 


On Thursday, July 9, 1908, at 11a.m., the American Press Syndicate of New York Cit; 
will send Hen es Srotenteh, the well-known traveler and writer, on a WORLD’S RECORD 
ap TOUR OF THE WORLD, leaving New York City by the Hamburg-American steamship 
“Deutschland,” and proceeding east via Southampton, England; Hamburg, Germany; Mos 
cow, Russia ; Irkutsk, Siberia; Port Arthur, China; Yokohama, Japan, and returning on the 
Pacific Ocean by Vancouver, B. C., arriving at destination, New York City, pes! made the 
entire circuit of the globe. Our object is to break the world’ srecord, whichis as follows: 

4 VERNE (Visionary).... ...... 80 Days GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN (1890). .... 67 Days 
NELLIE BLY (1899).... .... .... .....72 Days CHARLES CECIL FITZMORRIS (1901) . 60 Days 
From present calculations our representative will make the complete tour in from FOR’ 
to FI days. In order to create an interest in this tour we have decided to make a 
GRAND GUESSING CONTEST, giving the following prizes to the persons making the nearest 

estimate to the exact number of days and hours consumed in encircling the globe: 


100 CASH PRIZES TO SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS. 








To the nearest correct estimator .......... ..+. --+- $3,000 | To the next five nearest correct estimators, $20 each, $100 
« “© second nearest correct estimator eos 1S * 6 O* CUO cg = bi > 100 
“ “ third “ “ “ ee 500 “ “ “ twenty ae “ “ 5 “ 100 
“ “ fourth “ “ “ oma 200 “ “ “ sixty “oe oe “ Q “ 120 


“ “ fifth be - - éa0e wenscee ae Total of 100 Cash Prizes .... ..0. cess seve oo s+0+ $5,220 
Special Prize this month (in addition to other prizes) for the nearest correct estimate during this month, #500. 
WHAT YOU MUST DO.—Any one desiring to enter contest must send their estimate, giving exact number 
of days and hours they reckon will be consumed in making tour, and inclose 10 cents for subscription to our 32-page 
lllustrated Magazine. All prizes paid within one week after tour is finished, which should be from August 10 to 25. 
Send in your estimate NOW, and you may be successful in winning one of the la rizes, as well as this month’s 
EXTRA prize. Addressletterto THE AMERICAN PRESS SYNDICATE. ° ox 545, New York Olty. 





















444444404 
OOK i E WITH TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS ; 
H IS B AT FIFTY CENTS EACH. 3 
The essence of many volumes put into a nutshell by Prof. J. A. Nichols, A. M., and H. H. ¢ 
Goodrich, A. M. The biggest little book ever sold for the money, considering its practical worth 4 
and durability. 1001 practical facts and figures for every day life specially arranged and system- ¢ 
atized for The Busy Man. ’ 
The Following is the Table of Contents, in part, Which Speaks for Itself. y 
The Hows of Business. 4 
Success, How won. 7 
Notes, How to write, collect, transfer, etc. a 
Receipts, Different forms. 7 
ai, sie latinas Orders, How to write. 4 
Sie a eee i Due Bills, How to write. 7 
Checks, How to write, present and endorse. » 
Drafts, Hints and helps on writing different 2 
forms, 
Bill of Exchange. 


Banks, How to do business with. 
Papers, How to transfer. 

Debt, How to demand payment. 
Change, How to make quickly. 
Wealth, How to obtain. : 

Money, How tosend by mail. , 
Difficulties, How wo settle by arbitration. 
Arbitration. ) 
Agents, How to do business with. 
Power of Attorney. 

Debts, How to collect. 

Points of Law and Legal Forms. 
Affidavits, Agreements, Contracts, How to 
write, etc. Sale of Property, Law governing. 
BillofSale. Landlord and Tenant. Leases. 
Deeds, How to write. Deeds. Mortgages. 
Bail. Bonds. License. Copyrights. Mechan- 
ie’s Lien. Wills, Lawsand forms. Guaranties, 

The Busy Man’s Digest of Laws. 
Comprising 18 departments. 


Practical Information for Busy Men. 
Comprising 13 departments. 
The Busy Man’s Digest of Facts. 
Comprising 6 departments, 


Computations at Sight. 
Comprising 28 departments. 


It should be in every home; once there you will refer to it many times each day and it will 4 
save you many dollars in expenses within one year. Order at once. 7 $ 2 
Clearly printed on Super-Calendared Paper; neatly and durably bound in Flexible Morocco- 
line, not cloth; Litho en bp yea we = Ppa mene ; a <-> PIE: 
i o pay for q ‘ s s 
Price 50 Cents $135 at book stores, but ve buy fh very large quantities and give our 4 
readers the benetit of wholesale prices. 
k For the next sixty days we will send one of these books absolutely free to every > 
00 ree one who secures one new subscriber for Green’s Fruit Grower, and sends it to us 2 
with their own renewal with $1 for all, but 8c. extra must be sent for postage on the book. 7 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N.Y, 4 
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Small Fruit Department. 
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Is the Robin a Robber ? 


Professor Forbes asks this question: 
Will the destruction of seventeen quarts 
of average caterpillars, including at least 
eight quarts of cut-worms, pay for twen- 
ty-four quarts of cherries, currants and 
grapes? end then answers it in these 
words: To this question I, for my part, 
can only reply that I do not believe that 
the horticulturist can sell his small fruits 
anywhere in the ordinary markets of the 
world at so high a price as to the robin, 
provided that he uses proper diligence 
that the little huckster doesn’t over- 
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Cost of an Acre of Strawberries. 


For plowing, $3; harrowing, $3; mark- 
ing, 50 cents; plants (8,000), $25, average 
price; plants are scarce this year. Trim- 
ming and preparing plants, $5; setting 
plants, $4; cultivating with horse, $7.50; 
hoeing six times, $18; fertilizer, half a 
ton, $15; four tons of straw, $20; applying 
straw, $5. This makes the cost about 
$100 for the first year. Of course the in- 
crease of plants can be used to set a new 
bed the following year, which will make 
the cost one-fourth less. The straw is 
worth as much as it costs almost to the 





Our Native Wines. 


“Why don’t you handle native cham- 
pagnes?” I said to one of the Wall 
street purveyors of food and drink for 
the Stock Exchange. Note his reply: 
“Because it’s too eheap a business for 
my customers. Persorally, I think we 
make the purest and best wines of any 
country in the world, and I always drink 
native wines at my table. ‘There is no 
headache in native champagne, and you 
can rely upon the effervescence being the 
result of natural fermentation. But 
offer it to my customers? Never! I 
can buy a case of the best native cham- 
pagne for $11, and I wouldn’t have the 
heart to charge more than $2 a bottle 
for it. A two-dollar champagne for that 
Wall street crowd! Why, they’d laugh 
at me. If I could charge $7 a bottle 
they’d buy it by the case. Money is noth- 
ing more than water to them. They 


Pastures, 
Lean Cattle. 


Grasses need 

plenty of Potash. 

Top dress annually 

with a fertilizer con- 
taining 8% 


and note the rich past- 
ure and fat cattle that 
result. 


soil. In these figures we are actually 


giving what it would ccst the farmer to 
hire the work done by men who know 
how to do it. If the farmer does the 
work himself, he does not feel the cost 
any more than were he putting in a 
crop of potatoes. We advise setting the 
strawberry bed near the buildings, so 
it can be attended to without going far. 
The usual gross sales from an acre of 
strawberries are about four times the 
cost of the acre for the first year, con- 
cludes a New York state correspondent 
in “Rural New Yorker.” 


Strawberry Delights. 

Once more the strawberry is with us 
to gladden the eye and _ palate, and 
while the strawberry shortcake has a 
fame throughout the land that nothing 
can assail, there are not wanting those 
who declare that the most delicious flav- 
vor a strawberry possesses is only to be 
brought out by cooking. 

Simplest of all recipes for cooked 
strawberries is the strawberry pie. 

Line a pie plate with rich pastry, and 
after carefully washing the berries ar- 
range them in a thin layer on the bottom 
of the plate. Sprinkle with sugar and 
dredge a little flour around the edge to 
thicken the juice, and lay a top crust 
over all. Wet the edges carefully so 
the juice will not escape, and it is safest 
to wet a strip of white cloth in milk and 
fasten it around the edge of the pie. This 
will prevent the juice from escaping, 
and can be removed when the pie is tak- 
en from the oven. Serve strawberry pie 
with plain, unsweetened cream. 

Strawberry Tapioca—Soak one cup of 
tapioca over night, and in the morning 
cook till it is transparent on the back 
of the range. Sweeten to taste, and pour 
one-half of it into a buttered pudding 
dish; spread over it a thick layer of 
crushed and sweetened strawberries, and 
rover with the rest of the tapioca. Bake 
till clear, and serve with cream.—‘‘Farm, 
Field ard Fireside.”’ 


One Way With Strawberries. 


One who attended th2 Indiana Farm- 
ers’ institute says: 

“At the institute near New Albany I 
learned of another possible way to grow 
strawberries from that generally taught. 
Mr. Duncan, who has grown them in a 
very extensive way for thirty years, does 
not find it necessary or profitable to 
transplant every other year. He kept 
one plot of several acres for fifteen years 
and now has one from which he has tak- 
en nine crops. He manages them thus: 
After the crop is harvested he runs over 
the patch with the mower set to cut very 
low. As soon as they are sufficiently dry 
he burns over the patch. Then he goes 
through with the small bar-shear plow, 
cutting the row down to the _ desired 
width and throwing the dirt away from 
it. Next cultivates the middles out thor- 
cughly and finally going through with 
the hoe thinning out the plants in the 
row. This he finds more economical 
than setting out a new plot and that he 
gets a larger yield of fruit than from 
new settings. 

Another variation in his practice is the 
covering of his plants with straw in No- 
vember instead of waiting until the 
ground is frozen, as is generally advised. 
He drives right over the plants without 
fear of injuring them. It is believed 
more strawberries are grown in this sec- 
tion than in any other north of the Ohio 
river. They are principally shipped by 
express to Chicago. 





If the blackberries are set in heavy 
soil, cultivate well and spread straw 
six inches thick over the surface to pre- 
vent the fruit from drying out in case 
of drought; by so doing you will be sure 
of a crop. 

Make your plans now for the disposal 
of your fruit crop. Don’t wait until all 
your neighbors have made their con- 
tracts. 

When the plums have set, jar the tree 
every morning to bring down the curcu- 
lio; spread sheets to catch the little 
pests as they fall, and burn them. 


reach him in the bargain. The difficulty want something costly and want it quick 
consume and they don’t care for the finest thing 
bugs and worms for all the farmers im- on 
partially, he collects his pay wholly from pregs, 

the few people who own cherry trees and o 
berry patches. The best plan is to set a 
few Russian mulberry trees. Their pro- enjoyment out of a collection of glad- 
duct is of little value, but is sure and joj is 
abundant and will save bushels of better gays 


is that while the robin may 


fruit.—The American Cultivator. 





Blackberry Wine—Use ripe and sound gnq beans in 


berries cnly. Press the fruit and allow 


the mass to undergo the quick fermen- grew strong and thrifty. 


tation of from 24 to 48 hours. 
strain the juice into clean 
kegs. 


has been inserted loosely, store the bar- 


rels away in a temperature of about 60 
degrees F. Three months later the wine line to-day, madam? 


should be drawn off, bottled, hermet- 
ically sealed, and stored away in a cool, 
dry place. It will have attained its ma- 
turity in a year, and will be an excellent 
sweet wine.—So. Fruit Grower. 





I have observed that rows of straw- 
berries that have been worked down nar- 
row, in taking up plants the last spring 
are producing double the crop and fruit 
dcuble the size and better every way 
than matted plots, where the rows have 
not been worked between. This fruit, 
too, is selling for from 25 to 50 per cent. 
more a quart than the others. I would 
have hit it had I run my springtooth cul- 
tivator between all of our rows two or 
three times, tearing out weeds, grass and 
plants. I am more and more convinced 
that, as a rule, strawberries are set too 
close and are allowed to make too wide 
matted rows. I am satisfied that, to 
grow strawberries for fruit, from three 
to three and a half feet apart each way 
is best and they should be cultivated 
both ways.—A. W. Purdy in Tribune 
Farmer. 





A Tribune Farmer reader writes that 
he has a large apricot tree that is full of 
blossoms every spring, but never any 
fruit. There are two reasons. One is 
stinging by curculio, and the other is the 
blossoms are imperfect. Spraying for 
the first and putting in a few grafts of 
other sorts that do bear, or planting 
other sorts close to the tree may have 
good results. 





The farmers’ fruit garden should be 
located close to the house and be Jonger 
than wide, in order to admit of horse 
cultivation. It should produce rhubarb, 
strawberries, black and red raspberries, 
currants, gooseberries8 and grapes. These 
should furnish a season’s fruit by plant- 
ing both early and late varieties of each. 
—George Wyler, Coshocton county, 'O. 





Strawberries have a way of rallying 
after a freeze that knocks out more 
prophets than profits. First reports of 
damage are generally blue. At the same 
time the cron in Delaware and South 
Jersey was short. At Green’s fruit farm 
we had a big crop. 





Strawberries, $500 Worth from Half an; 


Acre.—I sold, two years ago, within a 
few cents of $500 worth of strawberries 
off from 26 rows 220 feet long, and I sold 
about $300 from the same patch last 
year. Lewis Lamkin, Iowa. 


It is a mistake to allow currant and 
gooseberry to grow up like bush-piles 
without any pruning. Pruning will ben- 
efit them as much as it does raspberries 
and blackberries. 


It is a good plan to sort over strawber- 
ries when picked, selling the best and 


Then time the stems were cut on the opening 
and sound of the second flower—care being taken 
Allow the must to pass through not to cut below any side 
the vinous fermentation. In about three prought into the house. 
weeks, draw off the liquor, filter it, and water in the vases was changed, the ends 
to each gallon of juice add six pounds of of the stems clipped, and the 
sugar in solution, having first purified the flowers removed. 
sugar by dissolving, heating and skim- each stem lasted’ nearly two weeks and 
ming it. Then return this product to the pjossomed perfectly to the last bud, 
barrels or kegs from which it was tak- pyery day added something new and in 
en, they having first been thoroughly g short time the house was a glow of 
steamed and sulphured. After the bung gojor 


“Farmers’ Guide,” a 
book of gy a 
: a9 remeey Grass Growing an 
if it’s cheap.’—New York Cultivation. We mail 
it free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI 
Ww 


earth 





About Gladioli—How to get the most 


something worth knowing, 
Vick’s Magazine. I purchased 
a named _ collection and planted 


them in the garden to share with peas 
the general cultivation. 
The result was most gratifying. They 
At blossoming 





spikes—and 


Every day the Store Ladders, Etc. 


HAY TOOLS 


ofall kinds. W: 
for Circulars 
Prices. 


Myers Stayon Flexible Door Hangers 


with steel roller bearings, 
ISN 


== easy to push sedton uh 





wilted 
Treated in this way 





Tram.p—Have you anything to do in my iptive. circular and 
prices. Exclusive agency, 
oven to a —— who 
will buy in quantity. 
F.E. MYERS & BRO, 
Ashland, - Ohio, 


Lady—What is your business? 

Tramp—I'm a dentist, ma’am. I’ll put 
a good set of teeth in a mince pie for 
you, free of charge.—Inland Printer. 
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YOU MAY TEST THE WONDERFUL CURATIVE 
POWERS OF DR. PHILO GREENE’S Ren-Car-Ta 


WITHOUT ONE GENT OF COST TO YOU 


So certain are we of the curative powers of Ren-Car-Ta that we 

are going to give away, absolute! “ree, 100,000 trial bottles to sufferers 

Hi) Who wish to try it, only asking . aat when you are cured you will rec- 

ij O1nMend the remedy to others. We know from the thousands of 

testimonials from people who have been cured by -Car-Ta that 

itis positively the only reliable cure for diseases of the blood, nerves 

and heart that has ever been discovered. It has effected cures in case 

after case where the patient has been pronounced by physicians 
hopeless and beyond the reach of human help. 


IT NEVER FAILS TO CURE THE MOST OBSTINATE CASE OF 
Kidney and Liver: Trouble, Catarrh, Rheumatiem, 
Scrofula, Pimples, Summer Rash, Salt Rheum, Erysipe- 
fas, Eczema, Skin and Scalp Eruptions, Indigestion, 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Heart 
Dlsease and all diseases arising from Impure blood. 


Ren-Cap-7a is the only remedy ever discovered that never fails to remove all im- 
urities from . 16 blood, removing all poisonous matter, leaving the system sound and 
ealthy and in a position to ward off disease; it is taken internally and acts directly on the 
nerves, muscles and blood vessels; it kills the germs, stimulates the action of the heart 
and thoroughly tones up the whole system. It is entirely differentfrcmany remedy which 
has ever been offered to suffering humanity up tothe present, being composed of herbs 
and vegetables that have been proven by yearsof experience to be gop in their action 
and yet perfectly harmless. It does not contain a grain of calomel or any other mineral, 
and cannot injure the most delicate stomach. Thousandsof people who were suffering 
from some terrible disease and had been given up to die are now well and strong from 
the use of this wonderful remedy. 
WORDS OF PRAISE FROM THE CURED 

“Ren-Car-Ta has done more for me in| “Your great medicine, Ren-Car-Ta, has no 
building me up and gives me more relief| equal. Ihavetried several other medicines, 
from my many ills than any medicine I ever| but never anything to capture Ren-Car-Ta. 
used. Iam now 7% years old, and I have] It is the best medicine for young or old, 
never been a well man since I left the army| rich or poor. It is all you claim for it and 
in 1865, but I can truly say in all this time I| I cannot praise it too highly. I have tried 
have never found such & grand medicine as} several bottles of other medicine, but 
Ren-Car-Ta, and so I tell my friends.” Ren-Car-Ta beats all of the best I have 

WARREN W. DAWLEY, Gilford, Mich. | ever tried... ELLA GRACE, Effie, Ala. 

Be sure and write today for a trial bottle. RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


SAGINAW MEDICINE CO., 903 FRANKLIN ST., SAGINAW, MICH. 





























| THIS LITTLE BOOK, under paper cover, gives the experience of the edi- 
| tor of Green’s Fruit Grower in beginning and succeeding at fruit culture 
/on a fertile but run down farm, after having spent fifteen years behind a bank 


| counter in a large city. Those who are about to begin fruit growing will get 





making jam or jelly from the small, | many suggestive hints and words of encouragement by reading this book, con- 


ones. 





taining sixty-four pages, well illustrated. We will mail this book, postpaid, for 


A pinch of nitrate of soda on vines of | twenty-five cents, or will send it as a premium to all who send fifty cents 
all kinds helps them greatly. Try it. 





for Green’s Fruit Grower one year, and claim this premium when subscribing. 
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The Ripening Years. 


In spite of all that poets sing 
About our childhood’s happy hours, 
It seems to me that ev’ry spring 
Brings greener fields and sweeter flowers. 


The foliage upon the trees 
Seems greener as it reappears; 
There’s something in the very breeze 
That grows more sacred with the years. 


Somehow with each succeeding June 
New lusters come into the sky, 

Some subtle chord in nature’s tune 
Sounds sweeter as the years roll by. 
—By W. H. Wilson in Four Track News. 


Age. 


Gray hairs do not a patriarch make, 
Nor wrinkled brows a sage; 

In subtler ways we deftly take 
The finger marks of age! 





Ceasing to love, forgetting friends! 
When the warm heart turns cold, 
Then the recording angel bends 
And writes: ‘‘He’s growing old!” 
—Frederick B. Mott in the Independent. 


Stories About Children. 


are you crying 





Tommy—‘What 
about?” 

Jimmy—‘“‘Why, every time Uncle Ned 
sees my baby brother he says: ‘What a 
bouncing baby!’ and this morning I let 
him drop to see him bounce.’’—Somerville 
“Journal.” 

Here is a certan Maine lad’s definition 
of anatomy: “Anatomy is the human 
body, which consists of three parts, the 
head, the chist and the stummick. The 
head contains the eyes and brains, if 
any; the chist contains the lungs and a 
piece of the liver. The stummick is de- 
voted to the bowels, of which there are 
five, a, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes w and 
y.’—Lewiston “Journal.” 

Mr. Nextdoor (to little Willie who has 
been invited to dinner)—‘‘What part of 
the chicken will you have, Willie?” 

Willie (earnestly)—‘“‘Some of the white 
meat, part of a wing, a piece of the sec- 
ond joint, some stuffing, the gizzard and 
some gravy, please. Mamma made me 
promise not to ask to be served more 
than once.”—‘‘Judge.” 

Mother—‘“‘Don’t you like the little girl 
across the street any more?” 

Willie—‘‘No’m. She’s in love with 4 
boy I can’t lick.”—‘“‘Puck.” 

Mrs. Bilkins (sweetly)—‘‘Do have an- 
other piece of cake, Cousin John.” 

Cousin John—‘‘Why, I’ve already had 
iwo; but it’s so good I believe I will have 
another.” 

Little Johnnie (excitedly)—“Ma’s a 
winner! She said she’d bet you’d make a 
pig of yourself!’—Town and Country. 

Johnny (aged 8)—‘“‘When I was 2 years 
old and my big brother was 6, was he 
three times as old as I?” 

Teacher—“‘Yes.”’ 

Johnny—“And when I was four and he 
was eight, was he twice as old as I?” 

Teacher—‘‘Certainly.”’ 

Johnny—“‘And now I’m eight and he’s 
twelve, is he only once and ahalf as old 
as I am?” 

Teacher—“Yes. Why?” 

Johnny—“Well, how long will it take 
me to catch up to him?”’—Philadelphia 
“Press.” 

“Mamma,” said little Elsie as she 
looked up from her book of Bible stories, 
“I don’t believe Solomon was as rich as 
people think.” 

“Why not, dear?’ asked her mother. 

“Because,”’ replied the small investi- 
gator, “this books says ‘he slept with his 
fathers,’ and if he was so awfully rich I 
guess he would have had a bed of his 
own.”—Exchange. 

The first step towards being wise is to 
know that thou art ignorant. 

Ags a veil addeth to beauty, so are a 
man’s virtues set off by the shade which 
his modesty casteth upon them. 

This instant is thine; the next is in the 
womb of futurity and thou knowest not 
what it may bring forth. 

As the ostrich when pursued hideth 
his head, but forgetteth his body, so the 
fears of a coward expose Lim to danger. 

The heart of the envious man is gall 
and _ bitterness. The success of his 
neighbor breaketh his rest. 

Of much speaking cometh repentance, 





Which State Produces the Most Apples 
—John Hall writes as follows in the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle: A 
reference to the statistics on orchard 
fruits collected by the twelfth census 
shows it to be a fact that Missouri does 
rank first in number of trees planted, 
but in number of bushels of apples 
raised, that state ranks ninth out of fif- 
teen apple growing states, New York 
state is reported as having 5,000,000 of 
trees less than Missouri; but while the 
latter state is credited with growing 6,- 
496,436 bushels of apples, the Empire 
state ranks first of all the fifteen states, 
with a total yield of 24,111,257 bushels. 

It should be stated, however, that Mis- 
souri, being a new state as compared 
with New York, undoubtedly has large 
areas of young trees not yet in bearing. 
Considerable planting is being done even 
in this state, but as we will admit not 
nearly as much as might and ought to 
be done. At the recent annual meeting 
of the Western New York Horticultural 
society, held in this city, Professor L. H. 
Bailey, of Cornell university, touched on 
this very point, and urged that if New 
York is to keep its pre-eminence as a 
fruit-growing center an effort must be 
made for a ‘forward movement” looking 
to the “enlargement of the apple-grow- 
ing interests of New York state.” Pro- 
fessor Bailey also spoke of the necessity 
for progress in the varieties of apples 
that shall be grown, and in harmony 
with a suggesticn made by him a com- 
inittee was appointed to consider the 
matter of planting ‘“‘volunteer orchards 
of the newer and promising varieties’’ in 
all parts of the state. 

Let me made one further reference to 
Missouri vs. New York state as an ap- 
ple-growing center. It is generally con- 
cedcd that, in order to raise a really 
good apple, one possessing all the neces- 
sary virtues to entitle it to that appella- 
tion, the climatic conditions must be fa- 
vorable. Cold and heat are equally ne- 
cessary. New York state, especially the 
western part, possesses, in a singular 
degree, all the necessary physical feat- 
ures for good apple growing. The lead- 
ing variety of apple in Missouri is the 
Ben Davis, a hardy, productive, early- 
bearing variety, which, on account of its 
color and its being a good shipper, is 
much sought after in the commercial 
world, and yet it is among the poorest 
for dessert, ranking only five to six in a 
scale of ten in good eating qualities, 

New York state boasts of the excel- 
lenc? of its Rhode Island Greening, 
Tompkins King, Northern Spy, Baldwin, 
Hubbardston Nonesuch, Twenty Ounce, 
and other varieties, which are raised to 
perfection here, and if the proposed 
plantings of volunteer orchards are suc- 
cessful, we may soon add some newer 
varieties, possessing even greater points 
of excellence, enabling the Empire state 
to maintain its world-wide reputation 
for growing the finest all-around apples 
in the world. 





Satan still finds mischief for idle hands. 
You can find proof of this in a great 
many magazines and books. 

To a writer a little money in the hand 
is worth a great deal of fame in the 
newspapers. 

In the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury it is not so hard to get into print 
as it is to stay out. 

It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a writer to 
believe that he gets fair treatment from 
editors. 

If an editor rejects one of your manu- 
scripts, do not cherish ill-will; be gener- 
ous and let him look at another. 

If the magazines won’t accept your 
stuff, start a periodical of your own; the 
world is in need of your wisdom. 

It is not so hard for an empty sack to 
staid upright as it is to make a living 
by literature—Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 





In Shakespeare’s Coriolanus the stom- 
auch thus replies to the attacks of its 
enemies: 


True it is, my incorporate friends, 

That I receive the general food at first, 
Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 
Because I am the storehouse and the shop 
Of the whole body; but, if you do remem- 


er, 
I send it through the veins of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart, to the seat 
o’ the brain; 
And through the cranks and offices of man 
The strongest nerves and small inferior 
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These crates are the most convenient things 
that can be used onthefarm. Apples, potatoes 
and other fruits and vegetables can begathered, 
stored and taken to market in them without re- 
handling. They allow air to circulate freely 
through them. Our crates cost 8 cents each 
ready tonailtogether. Made of best material 
and with decent care will last a lifetime. Can 
be “nested” together to storeaway. Our illus- 
trated booklet No. 8 telling all about them free. 
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an elegant premium. The 
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POT-GROW} 
OT RAW BERRY 


PLANTO 


You Can Gain a 


Green’s for Year’s Growth 

— Shipment by Planting 
rown 

Plant Potted Plants. 





Set out this Summer will bear a Full Crop next Spring. 





veins 
From me receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live. 


but in silence is safety. combine pleasure and profit ; think of the satisfaction of picking 


Envy not the appearance of happiness 
y in any man, for thou knowest not his 
secret griefs. 
He that committeth no evil hath noth- 
ing to fear. ° 
Consider, and forget not thine own 
weakness, so shalt thou pardon the fail- 


es es . 
Delicious Strawberries large, luscious, richly flavored berries, fresh from your own gar- 
den, Consider the advantage of serving perfect berries, instead of the kind which have passed through a dozen 
hands before reaching your table. 


e a trifling amount of trouble, and very little space is required to raise sufficient 
So Easy to Grow 9 for an ordinary family. What’s to hinder you from having your own patch of 
Fine, healthy, potted plants, with plenty of roots, that will 


We € or more? 
e Offer Excellent Stock. produce a good crop next summer, if set out before Sept. 15. 


We do not offer a long list of varieties in Strawberries, but only such as may be fairly considered the best of exist- 
ing sorts. Potted plants cannot be mailed unless earth is knocked off. , The best method of shipment is by express. 





“Speaking of bad falls,” remarked 
Joggers, “I fell out of a window once, 
and the sensation was terrible. During 
my transit through the air I really be- 
lieve I thought of every mean act I ever 





ings of others. 

Indulge not thyself in the passion of 
anger; it is whetting a sword to wound 
thine own breast. 

Mix kindness with reproof and reason 
with authority—The Proverbs of a 
Brahmin. 





A steer is an animal of the cow kind. 


committed in my life.’ ‘‘H’m!’”’ growled 
Jiggers, ‘“‘you must have fallen an aw- 
ful distance.”—St. Louis Star. 


Woozles—Yes, sir. I was in the war. I 
had many narrow escapes. Once a bullet 
grazed my leg. 

Wagegles—Why didn’t you pick out a 
wider tree?—Detroit Free Press. 








Send for our free list of thoroughly tested varieties of Pot-grown 


Plants, which will be ready to ship July 25th. 
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is a useful imple- 

If seeds or grain 
of all kinds were run through the fan- 
ning mill several times before sowing or 
feeding, and as much as possible of the 
seeds of foul weeds and dust removed, 


The fanning mill 
ment on every farm. 


a great service would be rendered. In 
many parts of the country fanning mills 
are owned jointly by a number of 
neighboring families. 





It is a mistake in plowing to throw 
furrows every time against the fence, 
or to leave dead furrows at the same 
point in the fall plowing. We do not 
do this at Green’s Fruit Farm since my 
father taught me otherwise when a boy. 
Every time we plow we aim to turn the 
furrows away from the fence. If we 
did not do this we would soon have a 
pile of earth along every fence row and 
nothing but sub-soil in the place where 
the dead furrows come. 





Remember in planting varieties of 
fruit of poor quality that you are re- 
ducing the demand for fruit of good 
quality. Not one in a thousand of the 
buyers of fruit in towns and cities is 
familiar with the different varieties of 
apples, pears, grapes, etc. When they 
buy a poor specimen of fruit they ever 
after condemn that fruit without regard 
to variety. If a man buys a luscious 
variety of grape he is’ continually 
tempted to buy more grapes; but if the 
first basket is of poor quality, or picked 
before ripe the purchaser buys no more 
fruit for a long time. 





College Training for Farmers’ Boys.— 
Yes, it is all right to send your boy to 
college if he is seriously bent on secur- 
ing an education and will sacrifice much 
to secure that end, but do not send your 
boy to college with the idea that he will 
come back and be contented to live on 
the old farm. College life and associa- 
tion with young men who have no sym- 
pathy with farming does not tend to in- 
crease the attractiveness of the farm. 
Most boys who secure a college educa- 
tion have an ambition to be lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, or to undertake some 
other work that to them seems more 

‘important than farming. 





Hillside Orchards.—When I was a boy 
on the old homestead farm we were 
troubled in harvesting grain and other 
similar farm crops growing in the steep 
hillsides of an eight-acre lot. The steep 
slopes were on three sides and the same 
were so steep that reapers or mowers 
could not be run, and it was not safe to 
go there with wagons for fear they 
would tip over. The land was fertile. 
Since this lot could be spared for an 
apple orchard more easily than any 
other, I selected that ground for an or- 
chard and planted it to the best varie- 
ties known at that time. This orchard 
has proved to be more productive and 


profitable thany many others in that 
locality. The land was naturally well 
drained and was exempt from late 


spring frosts. I can advise my friends 
to select such sites as that described 
for orchards. There are many fields that 
are not easily cultivated which would 
make most excellent sites for apple or- 
chards, or for any other kind of orchard. 
In traveling over the country at large I 
have noticed that many of the most pro- 
ductive orchards, and those that have 
borne the best grade of apples, have 
been growing upon hillsides, hilltops or 
elevated plateaus. 





Foolish Acts.—Every man, woman and 
child does foolish things. It seems im- 
possible for humanity to avoid such acts. 
Less wisdom is used in the expenditure 
of money than in other acts. You would 


think that poor people who earn their 


money by hard work and much sacrifice 
would be very careful how they spend it, 
but, they are not. Often poor people 
spend money more unwisely than the 
rich. The man who kas accumulated 
money by great persistence and close ap- 
plication, is inclined to use his money 
wisely. Those who inherit money or get 
it suddenly act more foolish than all 
others. I often think of the chess play- 
er. If he makes one unwise move it de- 
stroys his chances of success. One bad 
move is fatal. It is so in life. One un- 
wise act may cause such a_ condition, 
making success impossible in after life. 
Our habits in youth, our selection of as- 
sociates, our selection of a business or 
profession, our selection of a wife or 
husband; each of these may be a move 
toward our success or failure. 





An Old Fashioned Currant.—In the 
front yard of the old farm house in which 
I was born, near Rochester, N. Y., stood 
a large currant bush. This was not the 
kind of currant grown in the garden for 
fruit. It was an ornamental variety with 
yellow leaves. It blossomed early in the 
spring and later bore well flavored 
black currants. It may seem remarkable 
that I should remember this particular 
bush, but I see it in my mind now as 
plainly as though I had seen it yester- 
day, and yet it is fifty years since I saw 
that shrub. This should teach you the 
importance of having shrubs, fruit trees 
and plants or grape vines about the home 
since they attract the children and re- 
main in their minds perhaps long after 
you are dead and gone. This is called 
by some the flowering currant, and is 
valued not only for its blossoms and 
fruit, but for its attractive yellow foliage. 
I moved away from this old homestead 
when I was a child, but I remember well 
the location of every gooseberry bush, 
cherry, plum, pear, peach or apple tree. 
I remember the hop vine that climbed 
akout the house, the grape vine that was 
trained up one side of the carriage house, 
the honey locust that blossomed to the 
scuth of the house and the black rasp- 
berries and red currants that fruited so 
generously in the garden below. I can 
lead you now to the old asparagus bed. 
I pity all children who are brought up 
in hemes where there are no attractions 
of the kind I have mentioned. 





Do not forget that tobacco stems 
spread about the top of the ground un- 
der rose bushes will keep away injur- 
ious insects. These stems can be bought 
at the tobacco factories at about $1 per 
bale. ‘They are also a good fertilizer. 





Trees in Cities do not enjoy life much 
better than many of the miserable in- 
habitants of unsanitary tenement houses 
in cities. The roots of trees that shade 
the fashionable avenues are covered on 
one side by the airtight asphalt or similar 
pavement, and on the other side by a 
cement or stone walk, and near the walks 
are the cellar walls of houses. It is re- 
markable that trees thus situated should 
continue to exist. They cannot get a 
particle of moisture through the walk or 
through the cement pavement. Many 
trees that seem to flourish to a moderate 
extent have a limited space of unincum- 
bered soil about them. That they do ex- 
ist amid the unfavorable conditions that 
surround them, the smoke, the dust, the 
lack of moisture and air for their roots 
is evidence of the wonderful vitality of 
trees. City people have but little knowl- 
edge of tree growth, hence we often see 
a large tree growing with only an open- 
ing in the pavement or walk three or 
four feet wide about the base of the 
trunk. The city of Rochester has placed 
all of the trees in the city in charge of 
the park commissioners who prune them 
or remove them where they are too 
crowded; thus the trees here have the 
best care possible under the circum- 
stances. We commend this method to 
other cities. Few people realize that 
when a branch of a tree is cut off the 
stub should be covered with some water- 
proof material, either paint or paraffine. 


Fear.—All animals are extremely ap- 
prebensive. They are often filled with 
fear, which is liable to deprive the in- 
dividual of reason. A frightened crowd 
of people, a frightened congregation at 
the alarm of fire in a building will trans- 
form an orderly congregation into a 
frenzied mob, doing violence to one an- 
other. It is the same with wild animals, 
which are often killed by hundreds, 
driven over precipices by fright. Con- 
sider the fears of pre-historic man. 
Imagine his feelings when the lightning 
came, and the thunder which shook the 
mountains about him, or when the sun 
or the moon were eclipsed, or when day- 
light turned into darkness from other 
natural or unnatural causes. Think of 
his fears when the earthquake came, and 
the volcano sent forth its ashes, smoke, 
lava and flame. Men in the early days 
referred to knew nothing of the causes 
of natural phenomena, therefore their 
fear must have been greater than that 








of those living now, who know definitely 
the causes. In the early days mankind 
was in constant fear of wild beasts. This 
is one reason why men inhabited caves 
from which they could prevent the en- 
trance of predatory animals by fires at 
the entrance. At the present date man- 
kind is apprehensive, and his fears con- 
tinue to affect his judgment, his health, 
his longevity. He sees that hundreds of 
thousands of people lose their lives every 
year by consumption, pneumonia and 
other diseases, by accident, by flood 
and fire. During the prevalence of 
cholera, or other plagues man is so pos- 
sessed with fear that he cannot eat, or 
at least cannot assimilate his food, or 
take ordinary rest, therefore he brings 
about, through his fears a condition 
which predisposes him to the danger he 
dreads. It is a great virtue to be brave. 
We can prolong our lives by banishing 
fear; we can improve our standing in the 
community by being brave. Those who 
are cowardly are liable to be imposed 
upon, since the cowardly are known as 
such. If an unscrupulous’ person 
threatens a cowardly person with a law- 
suit he feels certain that the cowardly 
man will compromise without regard to 
the justice of the case. The brave man 
when reduced by disease, is far more 
liable to recovery than the cowardly 
man, or the one less courargeous. 





Greed for Money.—When we see men 
or women striving to store up money in 
excess of their needs we must attribute 
their error to greed. Such misdirected 
pecple do not believe they are inspired 
by greed. They will tell you that they 
are trying to place themselves in a posi- 
tion to be more helpful to the world at 
large, to their relatives, their churches 
and to various benevolent institutions, 
but this explanation is not satisfactory. 
I have never seen many individuals who 
were satisfied with the amount of money 
they had accumulated. They are al- 
ways striving to get more, and striving 
in a desperate way, even injuring their 
health, and depriving themselves and 
their friends of the comforts and pleas- 
ures, in order that they may secure 
wealth of which they have no possible 
need. Those who gather together large 
sums of money with the idea of distri- 
buting it later in life, as does Mr. Carne- 
gie, might undoubtedly do better by be- 
ginning their benevolences earlier, and 
by relaxing from their severe struggles 
at an earlier age in order to get more 
out of life day by day as the years go 
by. I do not mean by this to underesti- 
mate the great benevolence of Carnegie, 
who has given away $80,000,000 up to this 
date, and expects to give away much 
more. He has shown himself a man of 
true nobility in many ways, and the 
works which he has established, by giv- 
ing large sums of money, will prove a 
more enduring monument than could 
have been erected in marble or granite. 





To-Day—One of the world’s great men 
had a placard posted over his desk con- 
taining these words, To-day. This was 
intended to remind him that he must 
make the most of to-day. To-day is 
ours. We cannot claim yesterday. We 
do not know that there will be a _ to- 
morrow for us. It is our privilege and 
duty to make the most of to-day, which 
is our inheritance. Do we intend to be 
benevolent, helpful to worthy causes? 
Let us not put off the work until to- 
morrow. Do we intend to enjoy life? 
Life is the greatest of all gifts. The gold 
of all the world, put in one pile, by the 
side of life, and any sensible man asked 
to take his choice, would choose life in 
preference to the hundreds of tons of 
gold. Life is brief. Hour by hour, day 
by day, year by year, life slips away, 
and finally we come face to face with 
death, often sooner than we anticipate. 
How wise then for us to make the most 
of to-day. And yet nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand people 
are postponing their pleasures and com- 
forts. They elect not that they will be 
happy, and enjoy to the fullest extent 
the joys of today, but appoint a date in 
the future, and often in the distant fu- 
ture for enjoyment. The strife for 
wealth urges people to the fullest action, 
depriving present enjoyment in the hope 
of accumulating larger wealth. Social 
ambition deprives many of the joys of 
to-day. We should be wise to-day. 
Many of us hope to be wise to-morrow, 
or at some distant future time, but to- 
day is a good time to become wise, and 
to act judiciously in regard to the affairs 
of life. Be just to-day. If there is any 
one to whom you owe kindness or appre- 
ciative loving words, pay the debt to- 
day. If there is any one who has a 
greater claim on you than this pay the 
debt to-day. Place a placard in your 
own room “To-day,” so that you may see 
it every morning on rising. 





Starvation—People have always dread- 
ed starvation and yet but few of the hu- 
man race in modern times have met 


death in this manner. In pre-historic 
times many people must have died of 
starvation. There was a time when men 
had not discovered fire, and when their 
weapons were so crude it was difficult 
for them to secure food. They were de- 
pendent upon roots, herbs and nuts, 
Men then had difficulty in laying in a 
supply of food even in years of plenty. 
During seasons of scarcity many must 
have perished from starvation. Those 
who have died from starvation in modern 
times have mostly been those who have 
willingly placed themselves in position 
of peril. For instance explorers near the 
North Pole, or of other unexplored re- 
gions. It is surprising how long a man 
may live without eating solid food. Not 
many years ago a man lived forty days 
without food. He drank water. It is « 
notable fact that water alone is, in a 
certain sense, food, and will sustain life 
a long time. The suffering caused by 
hunger and starvation is not so great as 
is usually supposed. In many cases 
there is scarcely any suffering. Where 
suffering occurs it ‘is more mental than 
physical. A person starving has peculiar 
hallucinations, or mental disturbances 
that disturb him. In his sleep he con- 
tinually dreams of well supplied markets, 
orchards, dairies, pantries, restaurants, 
just as people dream of fountains and 
delicious cooling drinks when _§ suffering 
from fevers. As in most other cases of 
impending death, the man, when nearing 
the end, cares little for life. He gives up 
anxiety and accepts his fate with mar- 
velous composure. 





It is stated on good authority, and 
from men in the vicinity, that there are 
shameful abuses in the management of 
the Yellowstone Park. Everyone who is 
interested in the preservation of the 
game, and the privilege of the public to 
see the wonders there, should demand a 
change in the management of this, the 
greatest of all our parks. The buffalo 
are decreasing yearly, from the raids of 
poachers who are assisted by the sold- 
iers on guard, so it is reported, instead of 
increasing as they would if let alone. 
The park is becoming a beer garden, the 
hotels are saloons, violating the law. It 
is claimed that the public is being gouged 
by the stage company. This park be- 
longs to the people and not to the man- 
agers and their special friends. Let all 
lovers of nature enter their protest to 
their members of congress and to the de- 
partment of the interior at Washington. 





Are your horses suffering from sore 
shoulders, or sore backs? If they are 
there is something wrong in the manage- 
ment. The man who cares for these 
horses does not know how to fit the col- 
lars or how to properly put them over 
the back, or he does not keep the collars 
clean; the collars are too large or too 
small or the hames are not properly ad- 
justed. The point we are getting at is 
that the wise and careful horseman does 
not often have horses with sore shoulders 
and backs on his hands. A horse with 
sore shoulders is only half a horse. When 
the skin has once become. sore and 
scabby it is difficult for it to heal over, 
and if it heals over it is easily bruised 
again, hence the importance of the most 
careful treatment and care in fitting the 
harness. Careful horsemen clean the 
dust, grit and sooty substance from the 
collars every night, and at least twice a 
week wash the collars with soap and 
water, removing every particle of dirt. 
Alum water may be safely used for ten- 
der or sore shoulders, bathing the should- 
ers morning and evening with this solu- 
tion. 





Remember that you can keep water 
cool in a jug by wrapping the jug in 
cloths, keeping the cloths wet. Even a 
wet newspaper wrapped around the jug 
will help to keep the water cool. 





In reply to a reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, I will say that our druggist re- 
ports that white vitriol is sulphate of 
zinc, and would not take the place of 
blue vitriol in the preparation if insecti- 
cides. 

Yes, a board six inches wide placed on 
the south side of the tree will protect the 
trunk from sun-scald. Yes, it is thought 
that borers more often attack trees on 
the south side if they are injured on that 
side by sun-scald. 





As regards partnership with your son, 
both living as one family, I would hesi- 
tate about thus living together, if the 
son is married. Partnerships of all kinds 
are hazardous. One of the partners is 
apt to think he does all the work, or more 
than his share. There is apt to be fault 
finding on all sides, and yet a father 
should be able to get along with his son 
as a partner. But how to adjust affairs 
so that he could have charge of the dairy 
and field crops, and you have charge of 
the fruit, garden, ete., is a_ difficult 
problem, since there are many contin- 
gencies to be considered. * 
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A Family Matter. 


She sewed a button on my coat, 

I watched the fingers nimble; 
Sometimes I held her spool of thread; 
And sometimes held her thimble. 

“I’m glad to do it, since your’re far 
From sister and from mother. 
’Tis such a thing,’”’ she said, and smiled, 
“As I’d do for my brother.”’ 


The fair head bent so close to me 
My heart was wildly beating; 
She seemed to feel my gaze, looked up, 
And then our glances meeting, 
She flushed a ruddy, rosy red, 
As fervently I kissed her; 
“ ‘Tig such a thing,’ I murmered 
“As I’d do to my sister.” 
_ —Brooklyn ‘Life.’ 


low, 





Onion soup is waaianens and ‘“‘tasty.” 
Slice two or three large onions and fry 
until soft in butter or clarified drippings. 
Add three tablespoonfuls of flour, and stir 
until it is a little cooked. To this add 
slowly a pint of boiling water, stirring 


until it is smooth. Have _ ready 
three potatoes, boiled and mashed, 
and add to them a quart of 
milk just scalded. Put the _ po- 


tato and onion mixtures together. Let it 
get very hot and pass through a strainer 
into the tureen, which should also be 
heated. Sprinkle over the top a little 
parsley chopped fine and a few croutons. 


To make _ soalloped onions, peel six 
large onions and lay in cold water for 
an hour. Cut in thick slices and put on 
to cook in boiling water. Boil ten min- 
utes, drain, cover again with boiling 
salted water, cook until they are tender 
but firm, and then drain. Have ready a 
pint of cream sauce made like that which 
is the basis for toast, creamed fish, po- 
tatoes and the like. It must not be very 
thick. Butter a baking dish, put in a 
layer of onions, and one of the sauce 
sprinkled with bread crumbs. Then put 
another layer of onions, and so on. till 
the dish is full. Make the last layers of 
the crumbs and sauce with a few extra 
bits of butter. Bake in a quick oven till 
brown. A little layer of cheese may be 
used with each layer of crumbs if de- 
sired. 


Ciean decanters and other glass bottles 
with fine pebbles instead of shot, which 
leaves behind it a portion of oxide of 
lead. 


The best way to clean a wash silk 
waist is to wash it in a suds made of 
benzine or gasoline and a white soap. 
After the garment is clean it should be 
thoroughly rinsed in fresh benzine. No 
pressing will be needed as a result of the 
washing, but if the silk is wrinkled it 
should be ironed with a warm flat iron 
after it is dry. A hot flat iron must not, 
of course, be put on goods wet with such 
fluid. The rinsing liquid may be saved 
for another occasion, providing it is al- 
lowed to settle, and is then drained from 
the sediment. Delicate fabrics may be 
cleaned in this way. 


Nothing is better to keep 2-year-old 
children in health than stewed fresh 
fruit every day. Peaches, apricots and 
apples are the best fresh fruits for stew- 
ing, and prunes among the dried fruits. 
There is such an abundance of cereals in 
the market that the 2-year-old can have 
a different one every morning, with 
cream. Soft-boiled eggs and mutton and 
chicken broth are standard diets for 
young people of this age. 


One of the best sauces for fish is made 
by chopping a tablespoonfu! of capers 
very fine and then rubbing them through 
a sieve with a wooden spoon. Mix this 
with an ounce of cold butter and season 
with salt and pepper. 


Keep the flour barrel elevated at least 
two inches from the floor on a rack. 





Nothing Better — Because it is 
Best of All. 


For over sixty years Mrs.Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for 
their children while teething. Are you dis- 
turbed at night and broken of your rest by 
a sick child suffering and crying with pain 
of Cutting Teeth? If so send at once and 
get a bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Seothing 
Syrup” for children Teething. Its value is 
incalculable. It will relieve the poor little 
sufferer immediately. Depend upon it, 
mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach and 
Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup’”’ for chil- 
dren teething is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and 
best female physicians and nurses in_ the 





United States, and is for sale by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


Be sure and ask for 
1840- 





Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 


Preserved Tomatoes—Take small red 
or yellow tomatoes, plunge them in hot 
water by means of a wire basket, and 
then at once into cold water. Peel care- 
fully, dropping them into clear lime wa- 
ter, in which they must stand for two 
hours, so as to harden; drain off the lime 
water, rinse twice in clear, cold water, 
weigh and to each four pounds take five 
pounds of sugar, the strained juice of five 
lemons and one quart of clear, strong 
ginger tea. Make a syrup of the tea, 
lemon juice and sugar, then add the to- 
matoes and cook at a slow boil, until the 
fruit is clear, skim it out and cook the 
syrup a little thicker. Put the tomatoes 
in glass jars and cover with the syrup, 
boiling hot. Lay a brandied paper on 
top, tie down and put in a dark closet. 
The syrup should be clear like honey. 


Spiced Tomatoes—Peel and slice the to- 
matoes and put them in the preserving 
kettle with sugar—the proportion for 
seven pounds of tomatoes is three and 
one-half pounds of sugar—a quart of 
white vinegar and an ounce each of 
ground mace, cloves and cinnamon. Mix 
and cook slowly for three hours. Then 
put in glass jars and seal. Spiced toma- 
toes make a delicious sauce for game, 
especially venison. 


Tomato Catsup—Slice and boil until 
soft two pecks of ripe tomatoes, rub 
through a colander, then boil again until 
very thick, stirring constantly. Add four 
quarts of vinegar, a quarter of a pound 
of salt, three ounces of ground black 
pepper, an ounce of cinnamon, half an 
ounce of cloves, a teaspoonful each of red 
pepper and allspice. Mix well and boil 
up twice, bottle and seal. If the flavor 
of onions is liked, half a dozen may be 
sliced and cooked with the tomato be- 
fore it is strained. A cupful of brown 
sugar is often used in making catsup— 
this amount for one peck of tomatoes. 
Finely chopped celery and grated horse- 
radish are ingredients added by other 
housekeepers. 

Orange Pudding—Soak a pint of grated 
bread crumbs in one and one-half pints 
of milk; add one well-beaten egg, one- 
quarter of a cup of sugar, and butter the 
size of a walnut. Pour about two-thirds 
of the mixture into a buttered pudding 
dish, and on top lay a cupful of sliced 
oranges. Add the rest of the pudding 
and bake in a moderate oven. 


Marlboro Pie—Beat two eggs light, stir 
into them half a cupful of milk to which 
has been added a tiny pinch of soda, and 
let this get cold. Beat it into a cup of 
strained apple sauce, sweeten to _ taste, 
and season with mace or nutmeg. Bake 
in a deep pie dish with a lower crust, 
and lay strips of paste across the top. 


Scrambled Eggs—Take two eggs, pep- 
per and salt, one ounce of butter, one 
dessertspoonful of milk; buttered toast. 
Beat up the eggs with the milk, season 
with pepper and salt; melt the butter, 
pour in the eggs, and keep them stirred 
till creamy and about set. Spread out 
on buttered toast, garnish with crisp 
parsley, and serve hot. 

Boston Baked Beans.—Select for this 
purpose the small pea or kidney bean, 
wash thoroughly and put to soak at 
night with plenty of cold water to more 
than cover. In the morning drain, put 
into a kettle with fresh cold water and 
simmer, not boil, until tender, but not 
broken. Drain the beans and place in a 
bean pot or two-quart pan even to the 
top. Fora quart of beans have ready a 
quarter of a pound of salt pork, part 
lean and part fat, which has been par- 
boiled and scored in half-inch strips. 
Press the pork down into the beans, leav- 
ing only the rind exposed. Mix togeth- 
er in a basin a heaping teaspoonful of 
salt, a teaspoonful of mustard stirred 
into a quarter cup of molasses, and a 
pint of boiling water. Mix well and pour 
over the beans, adding enough more wa- 
ter to cover them. Bake seven or eight 
hours in a moderate oven, adding more 
water, if necessary, during the first half 
of the baking. A half hour before tak- 
ing from the oven lift the pork to the 
surface to crisp, not blacken. Many 
add a sliced onion to the beans when put 
over for their first boiling, but this is a 
matter of taste. Two spoonsfuls of but- 
ter may be substituted for the pork, if 
preferred, or a slice of fat and lean 
corned beef may be used instead. 


Root Beer Extract.—Sassafras bark 1 
ounce, pimento 1 ounce, wintergreen 1 
ounce, hops 1-4 ounce, coriander seed 1-2 
ounce, dilute alcohol a sufficient quantity. 
Percolate until 10 ounces of tincture are 
obtained. The extract is added to car- 
bonate water as drawn in the proportion 
of half a teaspoonful or more to a glass. 
If more body is required a little syrup is 
added. 


When boiling a pudding in a cloth, 
put a plate beneath it to prevent any 
chance of its sticking to the saucepan. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Every one knows the comfort of a 
couch placed against the foot of the bed. 
Couches to match are now sold with 
brass and iron beds. They have head 
and foot pieces of brass or iron in the 
design of the bed, and a wire-woven 
spring and mattress. Their cleanliness 
is a recommendation, 


Never frame a black and white picture, 
not even photograph, in high colored 
mats. Black, white or gray are the only 
suitable colors. 


A variation of cold corned beef is wel- 
comed for the luncheon or supper table. 
Cut the beef into rather small, even 
pieces and sprinkle lightly with freshly 
grated horse-radish. Mix with about 
one-third the quantity of cold-boiled 
potatoes cut into cubes, and toss with a 
French dressing. Serve on lettuce leaves. 


Cream cheese mixed with olives makes 


a savory sandwich mixture with brown | 


or entire wheat bread. Stone, then chop, 
the olives, blending them and the cheese 
with a silver spoon. 


A sure cure for indigestion, according 
to ‘Medical Talk,’ is to lie on the left 
side for fifteen or twenty minutes. The 
explanation is that lying on the left side 
‘crowds the stomach.” This lessens the 
capacity of the stomach and forces the 
gas up through the aesophagus. This 
will frequently bring relief. After the gas 
has bcen all forced out of the stomach, 
one can generally roll over on his back 
or right side, the journal continues, and 
go to sleep. 


oven door with a bang 
The jar has spoiled 


Don’t close the 
when cake is baking. 
many a fine loaf. 


A few lumps of gum camphor in the 
box or drawer where silver is kept, will, 
it is said, prevent tarnishing, 


Household Ammonia.—Hot water 1 
gallon; salsoda 2 pounds; water of am- 
monia 2 pints, When the salsoda is dis- 
solved and the solution is cold, add 
water of ammonia. If you want the 


mixture perfectly clear, add a small 
quantity of alcohol. Bottle. Use rubber 
stopples. 


Lemon juice and salt will remove rust 
stains from linen without injury to the 
fabric if you wet the stains with the mix- 
ture several times while it is bleaching in 
sunshine. Two or three applications may 
be necessary if the stain is an old one. 


Washing Dishes. — Dishwashing is 
usually considered: a disagreeable task, 
although it would not be an easy matter 
to account for the aversion to it, says 
“Western Housekeeper.” It is not sloppy, 
dirty work unless one is careless and the 
hands need not be roughened by it. 
Scrape all the crumbs from the plates 
into a bowl and empty them into the 
slop pail. Do not pile the dishes up in- 
discriminately, but put all the dishes of 
one kind together. There should be a 
clean dish cloth or mop and at least two 
dry towels. These may be of linen crash 
or flour sacks that have been washed 
and hemmed. Have plenty of hot water, 
fill the dish pan half full and dissolve 
encugh washing powder in it to make a 
suds. 

Wash the glassware first, rinse in hot 
water and dry quickly. They will be 
clear and beautifully polished. After this 
comes the silverware, cups, saucers and 
plates in the order named. The cooking 
utensils should be filled with water as 
soon as the food is removed from them 
and allowed to soak until you are ready 
to wash them. The wire dish cloth is 
useful for cleaning kettles if the food 
is stuck to them. Clean tarnished sil- 
ver by rubbing it with whiting, mixed 
to a paste with equal parts of ammonia 
and water, using a flannel cloth and 
polishing after it has dried. 


To bring the white of an egg up quick- 
ly to a froth, add two or three drops of 
lemon juice. 


Baked Bean Soup—Not every house- 
keeper realizes that baked beans left 
over make a very good soup. To one 
pint Boston baked beans add one quart 
of water, two slices of onion and one 
stalk of celery. Simmer thirty minutes, 
or until very tender, then rub through a 
strainer and add one cupful stewed and 
strained tomatoes. Season with salt and 
pepper. Cream together two tablespoon- 
fuls each of flour and butter, and thick- 
en the soup. As soon as it boils serve 
with toasted crackers or croutons, 


When Making Calls—In finishing a call 
bear in mind that a thing “if ’twere done, 
when ’tis done, then ’twere well ’twere 
done quickly.” When you've decided that 
it’s time to go, “‘stand not upon the order 
of your going,” but go—and don’t pro- 
lor.g the operation. Don’t fancy that it’s 
flattering to your hostess to dawdle at 
every stage of the exit. 








Absolute Range Perfection 
Ci Sold for Cash or on 
} Monthly Payments 
$10 to $20 
Saved. 


Freight 









Your money re- 
funded after six 
months’ trial if 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 
is not 50 per cent. better than others. My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20. Send 
for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or without 





reservoir, for city, town or country use. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP, 205 Lynn St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN. ) 
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WE WANT EVERY LADY 


to write us who wants o handsome 36 Piece Set 
of Genuine Table Silverware,of latest pattern, 
delivered free to their door for only $1.60. 
Nothing to sell, canvass or to write. No cap- 
ital needed. Don't miss this grand opportu- 
gity. ‘Illustrated particulars FREE. 

THE U. Se SILVERWARE CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








‘* A sublime spectacle.” 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 








One of the natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any sea- 
son of the year, reached from every 
direction by the 


New York CEnTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object 
lesson in geography ; an exhibition of 
landscapes that no painter can equal, 
and a glimpse of the latest develop- 
ments of the industrial world. 


A copy of ‘‘America’s Summer Resorts,” 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a 
postage stamp by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. 




















The World’s Original and Largest Department ae 
J agatrestane, 206x400 feet, has 11 floors, an 
gues oor space exceeding acres, the largest bu ld. 
g in the world devoted to reta fling. Five thousand 
employees are aired to conduct our business, di- 
— into sixty-five departments. Books, CHINA, 
UT GLASS, CLOTHING, CLOAKS, CLOCKS, CoRs! ETS, 
Sones CARPETS, CIGARS, CUFFS and Cot. LARS, 
CANDY, DRESS Goops, DRUGS, FURS, FURNITURE, 
GROCERIES, GLOVES, HOSIERY, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
a4eneee, a ae po Juwarny, 
ETAL 


GRAPH GouD; 
SHIRTS, SILKS, 5 
ING GooDs, TOY 
UNDERWEA 


UITS, SHOES, STATIONERY, SPORT- 
TRIMMINGS, TOILET ARTICLES, 
MBRELLAS, UPHOLSTERING, 
WRAPPERS, WHITE GoOoDs. 
DE) 


FOR MONEY SAVERS,” mailed free, 136 s of descrip- 
tions, illustrations and Tin of Seasonable Mer- 
chan¢ _ at Matchless rices. WRITE FOR IT 
gives you an ‘insight t into the wond 
connlaplel of the largest store in the World. 

& co., 


R. H. MACY 
Established 1858, New YORK Crry, 
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CHANGES AT CORNELL, N. Y., UNI- 
VERSITY. 

Professor 1. P. Roberts, one of the 
noblest men who ever lived, has recently 
retired from the deanship of the Cornell 
Agricultural College, and the director- 
ship of the Experiment Station. There 
are few men who are better known that 
Prefessor Roberts to the farmers and 
fruit growers of this entire country. He 
is a christian gentleman, a successful 
man in whatever he has undertaken, a 
wise counselor and a careful experimen- 
ter. Professor Roberts was born in 1833, 
an unlucky year. If he had been born 
in 1848 or ’53 he probably would not have 
retired from the important position 
which he has held. But so far as we can 
see he is as capable as ever. 

Prcfessor L. H. Bailey has been pro- 
moted from the horticultural department 
to the position formerly occupied by Pro- 
fessor I. P. Roberts. I remember when 
Prefessor Bailey came to New York state 
from Michigan, a young man, to take 
charge of the important work assigned 
him at Cornell University. Michigan 
men were not pleased at losing him. He 
began his work at Cornell with great 
vigor, associating himself with the 
Farmer’s Institute work and the work 
of various Horticultural Societies, with 
the American Association of nurserymen 
and the grangers and every other society 
which seemed to need his services. He 
was often seen on those platforms as a 
successful and interesting speaker. Later 
he wrote several books on horticulture, 
edited the Cyclopedia of American Hor- 
ticulture, and still later became editor 
of Country Life in America, one of the 
most elaborate journals ever published 
in this country. The writer has re- 
marked to Professor Bailey that it seems 
as if he would kill himself with over- 
work, but thus far he shows wonderful 


vitality. No one doubts but that he will 
perform well the new duties assigned 
him. 


Professor Bailey having been promoted, 
his fcrmer position in the horticultural 
department has been assigned to Pro- 
fessor John Craig. Professor Craig was 
formerly connected with the Canadian 
experiment station. He has recently been 
doing acceptable work along his line 
here. He is a practical man in every 
sense of the word, and is in position to 
do good work for. practical horticuitur- 
ists. He has many friends throughout 
the country who will be glad to hear of 
his promotion to this important position. 
We know of no one better qualified to 
take Professor Bailey’s position than 
Professor John Craig. 

The Georgia peach crop will not be up 
to the average this year; it is estimated 
there will be about half a crop of peach- 
es in Georgia. Peaches in other parts of 
the country are reported as variable. In 
some localities there will be a _ large 
crop and in other localities but few. Con- 
sidering the whole .country at large 
peaches will be a short crop this year. 





Farmers in many part of the West are 
complaining of scarcity of labor. Every 
year about harvest time we hear simi- 
lar complaints. The remedy is to devote 
the land to different crops that can be 
harvested at different dates. If the en- 
tire territory is devoted to wheat over a 
large extent of country you cannot ex- 
pect anything else than that there will 
be scarcity of labor during the harvest. 





How About Lightning Rods?—Do not 
be induced to buy of the lightning-rod 
man who advises you to cover your 
building with useless lightning protec- 
tors. If you have made up your mind to 
protect your buildings consult some prac- 
tical man in the nearest city and follow 
his advice. You cannot depend upon 


what the lightning rod agent, who per- 
ambulates the country, tells you. 
would as soon have a rod put up by the 
village blacksmith that would not cost 
over $5.00, as to have the rods put up in 
the way that most traveling agents put 
them up at an expense of over $75.00 to 
$200.00. 





Grape juice boiled down in the fall 
from the surplus grapes gives us a fine 
dish through the spring. 





The Dominant Religion—Christianity 
is destined to become the dominant reli- 
gion of earth. The good, the true in all 
religions will abide. The false, the fanci- 
ful, fanatical,.mythical and mystical will 
give place. A mingling and comparing of 
religions will eliminate the false. It will 
take time yet, but marvelous progress 
has already been made. 


Making Money.—A certain amount of 
money minsters to the proper wants of 
man, but the man who spends his life 
in trying to make money is doing noth- 
ing more than piling up a mass of brass- 
headed tacks. What good does it do to 
neglect your wife, your home, your 
friends, to make money?—Rev. Frank 
Crane. 


The Order of the Good.—The narrower 
the mind the more chaos and disaster 
there is in the world order; to know all 
is to know only God and the order of the 
good. The pure in heart see God, and 
for them the abiding is rich in faith, 
hope and love.—Rev. A. R. Tillinghast. 


The Pleasures of the World.—There 
are some who struggle somewhat. They 
desire to have and enjoy the pleasures 
of the world, and at the same time serve 
God, to serve two masters, but they fail. 
They have not sufficient time to give to 
God, and the cares of this world choke 
the good seed.—Rev. Father Boardman. 

Unselfishness.—A man has not the 
right to do as he pleases with his pow- 
ers and possessions, even if he does not 
abuse them. He must use them for 
others and not only for his own improve- 
ment. They were not meant for himself 
alone, regardless of what should become 
of his less favored fellowmen.—Rev. W. 
H. Nicholas. 


Labor.—The time has come when labor 
has nothing to sell but labor, for the tools 
of labor have grown so large and costly 
that it is no longer possible for one man 
to own his tools. So all he has to sell is 
his labor, and the price he can get for it, 
under the present system, insures but a 
bare existence.—Rev. Thomas McGrady. 


o— 





Tree-Paint—A great variety of washes 
huve been used for preventing the female 
beetles from laying their eggs upon the 
trees. The following is probably as cf- 
fective as any that can be safely used, 
without danger of injury to the bark, 
says Farm and Fireside. Dissolve one- 
half gallon of soft soap or five pounds of 
whale-oil soap in one-half gallon of hot 
water, and add one-half pint of car- 
belic acid. When mixed, add five gal- 
lons of warm water and enough lime to| 
make a whitewash of about the consist- | 
ency of paint. Finally, stir in about one- | 
fourth to a pound of Paris green. Apply 
the wash in April, before the eggs have 
been deposited in the trees, and again in 
a few weeks. All cracks and crevices 
must be filled and the bark thoroughly 
and completely covered, a stiff brush be- 
ing best for the work. It must be under- 
stocd that the work has no effect upon 
the borers after they have once entered 
the tree, but is intended to prevent the 
depositing of eggs, or to kill newly 
hatched larvae before they have en- 
tered the bark. 


OD. 





Poultney Bigelow attempted on one oc- 
casion to interview “Oom Paul’ Kruger 
and met with about the same fate that 
many interviewers have had with the 
former president of the Boers. He found 
the old man in a very bad humor, and 
could get only monosyllables in reply to 
his questions. He employed every art of 
the interviewer, but to no avail. Finally, 
despairing of getting any information of 
use to him by straight questions he de- 
termined to be diplomatic and approach 
Mr. Kruger from his family side. So he 
said, very nonchalantly: 

“Is your wife entertaining this sea- 
son?” 

Short and sharp came the gruff an- 
swed: 

“Not very.” 

And the interview closed there. 





Willis B. Dowd, attorney, tells of a 
negro preacher he heard in North Caro- 
lina, who prefaced the passage of the col- 
lection plate with the statement: 

“Salvation’s free, brethren, salvation’s 
free! It don’t cost nothin’! But we have 
to pay the freight on it. We will now 
pass aroun’ the hat an’ collect the freight 
charges.” 














Subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


New Versions of Old Proverbs. 
Spare the rod and spank the child. 


One man may lead a horse to the 
water, but gallons won’t -‘make him 
drunk. 


Never put on to-day what you want 
clean for to-morrow. 

All swells can spend well. 

Too many cooks are better than none. 

“Do,” or you will be “‘done’”’ by and by. 

Give a pinch and cause a yell. 

The torpedo catcher that goes often 
through the water gets broken backed 
at last. 

First buy your hair, then wear it. 

A kiss is as good as a smile. 

Look before you lend. 

Only a wise politician knows his own 
bill. 

Hard earned, seldom spurned. 

Bet not, fret not. 

Continual dropping in wears away wel- 
come. 

Police step in where 
tread. 

A motor in the middle of a main road 
is worth many stuck in the mud. 

One swallow does not make a drink. 

It’s an ill bird that can’t go out and 
forage for worms. 


virtue fears to 


0. 
0 


We cannot undo the harm done by too 
excessive clearing, but one can improve 
matters by planting trees in shelter belts 
on the south and west sides of our 





farms. For a perpetual windbreak, the 
Norway spruce undoubtedly leads. A 
good shelter belt should contain four 


rows of spruce, ten feet between rows 
and the trees five feet apart in the rows, 
and the trees so placed as to break the 
spaces between rows. Spruce seedlings 
can be got from nurseries when about 
ten inches high for about $3.00 per 100. 
Be very careful in moving evergreens 
not to let the roots get dry, as this means 
certain death to the tree. 





Time past and time to be are one, 
And both are now.—Whittier. 
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charges direct 
andde Standard Washer «30°: 
liver this as er tn 
absolutely free of charge. You try it thirty days, 
If you don’t find it all and more than we claim, 
ship it back; we will pay return charges. This is 
different from any washing machine evermade, 
Takes dirt out of wristbands, neckbands, collars, 
etc.. as thoroughly asit cleans blankets, sheets or 
illow cases. ——T is a pleasure instead of a 
a. Don’t — - oe = once oe we 
will ship you a washer free by the next freight. 


Don’t Send Us A Gent, 


but drop a postalto WIARD MFG. CO, 


30 Days’ Free Trial we prepay all freight | 





26 WEST AVENUE, EAST AVON, N.Y. 








YComs and Callouses 


will trouble you no more if you use 


“Chicago Corn and Callous Plaster.’* 





Ittakes them off to stay off. Quick reliet and no 
inconvenience Sold under guarantee. Postpaid 
for 25c. (coin or M. O.). Mot sold at druggists, 
CHICAGO SHOB STORE SUPPLY CO., INC., 
164 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 








/ “BIGFOUR” | 


WORLDS’ FAIR ROUTE 
From the LEADING CITIES OF 
OHIO, INDIANA 
and ILLINOIS 


To ST. LOUIS 


Write For Folders. 
Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. Ass’t Gen’! P. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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the factory. 


“.,.save Your Trees 


The Duryea Extension Step-Ladder does 
not have to be leaned against the tree, caus- 
ing damage to fruit and productive twigs. 

Note spreading base—this prevents toppling 
at any point of extension. 
to any position or height required in picking 
fruit from the branches. ' 


The D 
Extension Step-Ladder 


is made throughout of the best material by 
skilled workmen. 
against rusting and pulling out. 

Needed every day about the house and other 
buildings as well as in orchard. 
Over 5000 dealers sell it. 
send us his name and we will supply you from 


Easy to adjust 


uryea 


All nails cemented, insuring 


If yours doesn’t, 


Free Circulars and Price List. ¢ 
HELM M’F’G CO., 


422 Mason St., Jacksonville, Il. 








66 9-4. borrow or lend, 
D OF pay old debts.” 





Have a knife of your own. 


Have a good one. 


Let us make you a present of a Keen 


Kutter, Hand Hammered outfit, like illustration which is only about one-third actual size. It 


possesses good stuff and will give satisfactory service. 


We will send you one post-paid on 


receipt of your soc. to pay for Green’s Fruit Grower one year, if you claim this premium when 


subscribing. 





Perhaps it’s a Pruner you need. 


Every fruit grower should own a good one. 
scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower with the useful article. 
receipt of 50c. to pay for the paper one year and 25c. additional. 


pruning knife. 


We are in position to supply every sub- 
Will send one to you post-paid on 
Send 75c. for paper and 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Pacut 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 1] 

















THE OLD HOME. 


“] want to go back to the old home, 
Though I know they have gone away, 
Who lived and loved in the old time, 
But were I there to-day, 
1 could dream them back to the hearth- 
stone, 
I could see my mother’s face, 
And forget my homesick longings, 
In the peace of the dear home place.” 


—Eben E. Rexford. 





Be not afraid to act yourself, 
But have ycur motive good. 
He can afford, whose heart is right, 
To be misunderstood. 
—Swift. 


Farm Wagon Only $21.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, IIl., have placed upon the market a 
Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches 
high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4-inch 
tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and = F naar ag for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturing Co. 
Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any size and width of tire to fit 
any axle. 


CLARK’S Rev. BUSH PLOW and 
BOG 













A first-class plow to subdue bogs and bushes or newly 
cleared forests or stump land. In seedingit to grass or 
grain, it levels the land and connects the st:b-soil water. 
It is an excellent machine for covering in sugarcane. Its 
strength is guaranteed, is durable and effective. Cuts a 
track 5 ft. wide, 1 ft. deep. Has 8 24-in. steel disks 
Turns earth to or from stumps. Is sure death to bushes, 
bunch grass, witch grass, hardhack, thistles, wild rose, 
morning glory, milkweed, sunflower, or any wild plant 
andis guaranteed to kill any bush, rose, or plant that 
grows, leaving the land true and clean for any crop. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 


S ALESME & ACENTS 





WANTED. 
NEW INVENTION. Big 
Wages to men and women 

at home or traveling, selling 

ay and appointing agents. Won- 
| derful seller. body 
buys. No toys or_novelties 
retails $3.50 7 Mr. Glea- 
first year. 

.00 one ver. 





ORL G. O0., 
943 WORLD BLOG., CIMCINNATI, 0 


nts Wanted 


ide and exhibit sample bicycle 


03 Models high orace $9 to $15 


1901 & '02 Models, best makes $7 to $10 
00. 2ND - HAND WHEELS 





ond-hand Autos and Motor Cycles. All makes 
and styles. Ifi d write for Automobile Catal: 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 2,20°- 
THE LUCKY “421 EAF CLOVER” 


Ply mouth Cream Extract- 
abs or is the CREAM of them all. 
5 28 Inner can quickly remova- 
ble; water all around and 
under milk; has far greater 
cooling surface than an 
other. No water required 
monthsin year. Special air 
chamber with ventilator. 
New and original faucet, 
impossible to leak or sour, 
Express charges prepaid. 
Oatalogue free. 


Plymouth Cream Separator Company, Plymouth, Ohic 


CHEAP canos 


Located on the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


of Mississippi—Specially Adapted to the 
Raising of 


Cotton, Corn, Cattle and Hogs. 
SOIL RICHEST«.WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 

















E. P. SKENE, Lano Commissioner, 
Central Station, Park Row, Room 180. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















HIS ANSWERS 


The Aphis or plant louse seems to be 
more annoying than usual this year, at- 
tacking the ends of the _ branches of 
apple trees, rose bushes, etc. Do you re- 
gard them as a serious pest, and what 
is your advice as to a remedy?—Robert 
Dunn, N. Y. 

Reply—Sometimes these plant lice are 
so numerous as to be very harmful. They 
all live by sucking the juices of the 
trees and plants they infest and cannot 
be poisoned as may be done to those in- 
sects that eat the foliage in the ordinary 
way. They must be killed by contact 
with something that is very caustic or 
otherwise injurious to them. Kerosene 
emulsion is a good remedy. This is easily 
made according to the directions in al- 
most every bulletin on insects pests, and 
is applied with a sprayer. Dissolve one- 
quarter pound of hard soap in one-half 
gallon of soft and boiling hot water, and 
into this put one gallon of kerosene. 
Churn this mixture violently until all is 
of a smooth and even consistency. Pass- 
ing it through a spray pump will do this. 
If hot the mixture is mere easily and 
quickly made. It should be diluted in 
four tc ten times the amount of water 
when used. 

Tobacce water is also a very good in- 
secticide for aphis. This is made by boil- 
ing tobacco stems in water until the sol- 
utior is very strong. When sprayed on if 
almost of any strength it will kill these 
tender bodied insects. This is the best 
use of this noxious plant that I know of. 





Do you think it will pay to thin out the 
surplus fruit of peach, plum, pear and 
appie trees, and when should the work 
be dune?—Peter Youngs, Pa. 

Reply—yYes, it will pay well to this 
work. There are few good peach growers 
of any consequence who have not already 
adopted this plan. They as much expect 
to thin their peaches when they have a 
big crop as they do to gather the fruit 
when it is ripe. The same is true of a 
few of the plum and pear growers, but 
there is less interest in and application 
of the principle of fruit thinning with 
these than with peaches, yet without 
good reason. Only a few experiments 
have been made in thinning apples, but 
these ‘have proved that it will pay to take 
off a part of the crop of an over loaded 
apple tree when the fruit is less than 
half grown. Any who do not think so 
shculd try it on a tree or two, counting 
ail costs, and see for himself, in compar- 
ison with trees beside them not thinned. 

The time to thin fruit is soon after the 
seeds are well formed. It is then grow- 
ing rapidly and any that will eventually 
be inferior in size or shape can usually 
be noticed and should be removed first 
of all. To violently shake the tree will 
often remove the most of the imperfect 
specimens. There can be no definite rule 
as to the dates when thinning should be 
dene, but this must be left to the judg- 
ment in each particular case. To do it 
late is far better than not to do it at all. 





De strawberries, raspberries, currants 
and other small fruit plants succeed as 
well in the south as they do in the north? 
—Thos. Brown, Pa. 

Reply—No, they do not. The straw- 
berry is native as far south as Florida 
and is not so much affected under culture 
by the hot sunshine as the other berries. 
The cooler climate of northern states 
is more suitable to the raspberries. 
Currants can scarcely be grown south of 
Kentucky and Virginia, except in the 
higher altitudes of the mountains. 





Do you consider crown gall a serious 
and infectious disease?—Subscriber. 

Reply:—Crown gall is surely a very 
serious disease of some fruit trees and 
plants. It is infectious, too, and may be 
transmitted to one generation of trees 
after another in the nurseries. It is also 
sometimes carried from tree to tree in 
the orchard by the tools used in digging 
out borers or by hoeing them. The 
greatest care should be used _ before 
planting, to see that none of the roots 
are affected by the disease. It can usual- 
iy be told by noticing the swelling on 
the main or central roots. 





Dear Sir: I have noticed that the new 
growth of branches of apple trees are 
turning brown in patches over my Bald- 
wins particularly. We thought possibly 
this was caused by a light frost that 
came in blossoming time. Can you tell 
me the cause and a remedy ?—P. D., N. Y. 

Reply: The trouble is probably what is 
commonly called twig blight, which is 
only the form that the true fire or pear 





blight takes when it attacks apple trees. 


PROFESSOR H.E.VAN DEMAN, 


Associate Editor of - 












ROWER. 2/748 
ZILLA EEE 
TO INQUIRIES. 


There is no remedy for it, as the cause 
is a microscopic germ that works inside 
the tissues of the young wood and cannot 
be reached by anything sprayed on the 
outside. It finds entrance through the 
very tender tissues of the growing tips 
and blossoms. It is possible that spray- 
ing with the copper solutions may be 
somewhat preventive, but the destruc- 
tion of the diseased and hence infectious 
parts of the tree is the best preventive. 
The knife and fire is the means, and this 
should be general to be effective. 








Will Professor H. E. Van Deman give 
his opinions as to size, color, flavor and 
keeping qualities of the fellowing varie- 
ties of apples: Cooper’s Market, Smith’s 
Cider, York Imperial, Ben Davis, Salome, 
Stark, and Jonathan.—A Subscriber, Pa. 

Cooper Market is a medium sized, ob- 
late-conic shaped apple; with abundant 
red stripes over a greenish ground; of 
poor, subacid flavor; and is a late keeper. 
It is not a very desirable variety even 
for market use. 

Smith of much the same character cs 
the one just described, except that it 
is better in quality, more handsomely 
colored and not a late keeper. Salome 
is very much like these two, but is of 
rather better quality. York Imperial is 
excellent in almost every way, especially 
for the great central apple regions. It 
is large; flat to round in shape, with a 
very deeply set calyx; st fused and 
striped red over a yellow ¢ ound; rich 
subacid flavor of excellent yuality. It 
keeps late and the trees bear very well. 
Ben Davis is almost too well 
known for description. It is a large 
red striped apple of poor quality that 
keeps late, sells well and bears very well. 

Black Ben Davis is almost identical 
with the above, but is much darker red 
and more handsome. Stark is a very 
late keeper; bears well; is of good flavor; 
but is a dull greenish red that makes it 
unattractive in the market. It is good 
for home use. Jonathan is one of the 
very best apples for early winter use at 
home or in the market. It is brilliant 
red; of only medium size; of very pleas- 
ant sub-acid flavor and is juicy to the 
last. York Imperial, Black Ben Davis 
and Jonathan are the ones to plant for 
general use. 





Do you think it would be advisable to 
set out potted strawberry plants in Au- 
gust for home supply?—J. B. D., Ohio. 

Reply: Yes, it wil pay to set out potted 
strawberry plants in August, 
later, for fruiting the next year, but for 
market use it would hardly pay. Potted 
plants are excellent. They exactly suit 
the needs of those who have small gar- 
dens or those who have forgotten or 
neglected to set a new bed of strawber- 
ries the past spring and yet want to have 
some to fruit next spring. They can be 
bought of some of the nurseries, or, they 
can be made at home, if one has an old 
bed that is not too far gone into weeds 
to make thrifty runners. Small pots or 
even old berry boxes can be used to set 
the new plants in. They should be filled 
with rich soil and buried in the earth to 
their tops, where the new runners are 
forming. Place the end of a runner on 
top of the center of each pot and put a 
little clod or stone on it to hold it in place 
until its roots take hold of the soil. 
When well rooted they can be taken up, 
carried to where the new patch is to be, 
taken out of the pots and set in place. 
Very few of them will even wilt if prop- 
erly treated and with good tillage until 
fall ought to be in condition to bear well 
the coming fruiting season. 





I see that you have been traveling | 


through the West and Southwest, there- 
fore I wish to ask if you saw any evi- 
dence there of a cessation of the present 
prosperous condition of business?—Rob- 
ert B., Vt. 

Reply: A cessation of business does not 
seem to be even in sight. Everything 
seems to be in a state of progress now. 
Fruit growers are planting young or- 
chards on a larger scale than ever. This 
is especially true in the Ozark region of 
Southern Missouri and Northern Arkan- 
sas. The fruit grower is about the last 
of the business men of the country to 
feel the depressive influences when hard 
times come. They are quite independent 
and need not fear to plant and push 


ahead. AE g - 2 z 


It takes a woman’ with openwork 
stockings and a transparent shirtwaist 
to make the hot weather man look like 
an unconscionable liar. 





or even] 








RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


Don’t Take Medicine, External Rem- 
edy Brings Quick Relief. FREE 
on Approval. TRY IT. 


We want everyone who has rheumatism 
to send us hisor her name. We will send 
by return mail a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the wonderful external cure which has 
brought more comfort into the United 
States than any internal remedy ever made. 
If they give relief, send us One Dollar; if 
not don’t send us a cent. 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles 
of the feet and cure by absorbing the pois- 
onous acids in the blood through the large 
pores. They cure rheumatism in every 
part of the body. It must be evident to 
you that we couldn’t afford to send the 
drafts on approval if they didn’t cure. 
Write to-day to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 
879 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial 
pair of drafts on approval. We send also a 
valuable booklet on rheumatism. 


WIFE'S MESSAGE 


Cured Her Husband of 
Drinking. 


Write Her Today and She Will 
Gladly Tell You How She Did It. 


My husband was a hard drinker for over 20 years 
and had tried in ~~ way to stop but could not 
oso. Iat last cured him by 

a simple home remedy wuic 
any one can give secretly. I 
want every one who has 
drunkenness in their 
homes to know of this and 
if they are sincere in their 
desire to cure this disease and 
will write to me, I will teli 
% = a what = remedy is. 
wy, My address is Mrs. Margaret 
Anderson, Box 421, Hillburn, 
fm N. Y. I am sincere in this 
m offer. I have sent this valu- 
fay able information to thous- 
Zag) ands and will gladly send it 
li to you if you will but write 
me to-day. AsI have nothing whatever to sell, I 

want no money. 


EXPELLED WITH HEAD, GUARANTEED. 
TA « BOOKLET FREE, BYBON FIELD ¢: CO., 
DEPT. 4. X, 1S36TATEST., CHICAGO, 


















C. A. Green has been epotieating orchards, 


vineyards, berry fields, etc., and_ has collected 
over 100 photographs in a new book with helpful 
—— a to fruit growers, instructing the 
reader in the secrets of fruit growing. It is unlike 
anything published, illustrating and describing 
methods of planting and — trees, etc. 
Something every fruit grower should have. The 
price is 25c., but we will accept 10c. if you will 
mention this paper. Ournew fruit catalogue will 


be sent in the same pack Address, 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO.. Rochester, N.Y. 


The New-York 
Tribune Farmer: 


is a national illustrated agricultural weekly for 
farmers and their families, and stands at the head 
of the agricultural press. It is a practical paper for 
practical farmers, helping them tosecure the largest 
possible profit from the farm through practical 
methods. 

It is entertaining, instructive, and practically 
useful to the farmer’s wife, sons and daughters, 
whose interests it covers in an attractive manner. 

The regular price is $1.00 per year, but for a 
limited time we will receive your subscriptions for 
THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE FARMER and also 
for GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME 


COMPANION, 
ONE YEAR Tbe 


BOTH PAPERS For oxty 


Your name and address on a postal card to The 
New-York Tribune Farmer, New-York City, 
will bring you a free sample copy. 


Send your order and money to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Paint Your House 
With Carrara 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look 
Better, Wear Longer, and Cost 
Less Than the Best White 
Lead Paints. 


We Send Name of Nearest Carrara Dealer 
50 Sample Colors and Illustrated Book, 
“* How to Paint a House,” Free to All 
Who Send Name and Address. 


There is but one ‘‘Carrara.’’ It is made by the 
Carrara Paint Agency, 1044 Carrara Building, Cin- 
cinnati, O., and it is the only paint in the world 
that is absolutely guaranteed not to fade, crack, 
chalk, peel, blister, 
or scale. It is not 
affected by acids 
or gases, and it 
covers more sur- 
face, gallon for gal- 
lon, than the best 
white lead and oil 
and costs less than 
the cheap mixed 
paints that injure 
more than they 
protect. 

Carrara is used 
by the Pennsylva- 
nia R. R.; the Pull- 
man Palace Car 
Co.; the Chicago 
Telephone Co.; the 
Field Museum, Chi- 
cago; the Kenwood 
Club, Chicago; the 








The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, One of the Most Magnifi- 
cent Hotels in the World, Has 
Used Tons and Tons of the Cincinnati South- 
World-Famous Carrara Paint. ern R, R.; the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois R. R.; the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway and thousands of others of the 
largest and most particular users of paint in the 
world. The famous Waldorf-Astoria hotel of New 
York, one of the finest in the world, has used tons 
of Carrara because it is the best that can be found 
in the market to-day. 

For interior or exterior it has no equal. Smooth 
and clean, it has stood the rigid test of time and 
man. If you want to save half your paint bills 
send your nameand address for nearest distribu- 
ting depots; 50 sample colors and a beautiful illus- 
trated book sent free, showing a large number of 
fine houses just as yf have been painted with 
Carrara, and keep well in mind that Carrara is the 
only paint ever backed by a positive guarantee in 
every case, 





A Little Gold Mine for 
Women. — The U. S. Cook 
Stove Drier is the best on the 
market ; always ready for use ; 
easily set on and off the stove. 
It works while you cook, takes 
no extra fire. Dries all kinds 
of berries, cherries, fruits, veg- 
etables, corn, etc. Don’t let 
your fruits, etc., waste. 

With this Drier you can at odd 
times evaporate wasting fruits, etc. 
for family use and enough to sell 
and exchange for all orthe greater 
ese of your groceries, and in fact 

ousehold expenses. Write for cir- 
culars and special terms to agents, 


EB. B. FAHRNEY, 


Box 220. Waynesboro, Pa. 


GINSENG! 


THE GREAT CHINESE ROOT! 








Immensely profitable. #6 to #12 a pound. Illus- 
trated circular, fullest instructions, best published, with 
prices for seeds and plants, 10c. Buy direct, and save 
50 to roo per cent. in prices. Mention paper. 


P. F. LEWIS, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Curtis New FURNACES 


Patented in U. S. and Canada. 


Most durable and economical fer Evaporating 
and Hop Drying purposes. 








Made in five sizes. Write for circulars and prices to 


O.-M. CURTIS, 
Wolcott, Wayne County, N. Y. 





FARMERS 
FAVORITE 


Size: 4 gal. to 8 bbls. ata press- 
ing. Also ask for circulars of Cut- 
away Orchard Harrows, 4 sizes. 
rite 
E.G. MENDENHALL 
General Agent, 
KINMUNDY, ILL. 

















PATRIOTISM IN FRUIT GROWING. 


It might seem, at first thought, that 
there can be little or no connection be- 
tween fruit growing and love of coun- 
try, but there is and we may see it by 
a little thought, and this I will try to 
make plain. 

Let me first say that I write this on 
the Fourth of July, and that my home 
is at Washington, D. C. I have just re- 
turned frem a celebration on the White 
House grounds, eaten a luncheon of well 
ripened Early Harvest blackberries and 
ice cream, and feel both patriotic and 
well satisfied with good fruit. A plat- 
form was built for the speeches, and 
thousands of chairs were provided for 
the people under the shady oaks and 
elms that stood there when George 
Washington selected the site for the Na- 
tional Capitol, over a century ago. A 
fine programme was arranged. It be- 
gan by a-= military possession that 
formed in front of the capitol and 
marched to the White House, composed 
of every branch of the army and navy 
and commanded by General Young, as 
grand marshal. An hour later an invo- 
cation of the blessing of God on our 
great nation was asked, and the song 
“My Own United States,” was sung by 
a choir of school children, led by the 
musical director of the schools. Then 
Admiral Dewey introduced, by a very fit- 
ting speech, a descendant of one who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, 
who read that historic announcement to 
the world of freedom from the tyranny of 
England, which is and will be worthy of 
being heard as long as the world stands. 
The audience sang ‘““My Country ’Tis of 
Thee,’ led by the Marine band. Then 
the speech by the French ambassador, 
and the band followed with the Marseil- 
laise. The secretary of the navy, Mr. 
Moody, then made a patriotic speech in 
which he referred to the two most glar- 
ing national evils of the day—mob vio- 
lence and dishonesty. He said that the 
best element is found in the country dis- 
tricts, and it may not be out of place for 
me to say that the fruit growers com- 
pose the highest type of rural element. 
They are almost’ universally good, 
patriotic citizens. If our government de- 
pended alone on them, and others like 
them, either in peace or war, there 
would be justice, enlightenment and in- 
dependence. The audience sang ‘The 





Star Spangled Banner’ and was dis- 
missed. Thus was the anniversary of 
our national birth commemorated most 
fittingly. 

But where does the patriotism in fruit 
groviing come in, the reader may say. 
First, in being a good citizen and thus 
furthering the general good of the coun- 
try. Surely there is room for showing 
one’s love for the public good by being 
good morally, and that means political- 
ly as well; by producing the best of 
fruits possible and presenting them to the 
public in a thoroughly honest condition. 
A fruit grower who packs his produce in 
dishonest fashion is a disgrace to his 
calling, a hypocrite in the community 
and a country in which he lives, and by 
no means a good citizen. His influence 
is bad, as far as his trickery goes. He 
is not so often chargeable with the dis- 
honest packing of fruit as the business 
men who buy of him and oversee the 
grading and marking of packages. I 
have seen merchants topping baskets of 
poor fruit in their stores with a little 
that was good that they had evidently 
bought for that special purpose. 
Whoever plants a good orchard and 
cares for it is helping his country as well 
as himself. Me is patriotic whether he 
intends to be or not. A pride in doing 
things well is always commendable, al- 
though the ruling motive may be sel- 
fish. It is setting a good example to 
others. It adds to the value of the prop- 
erty of the country as well as to his own 
assets. A nice berry patch or vineyard 
is a credit to the community. 

The production, or discovery and in- 
troduction of a good fruit, is a blessing 
to the whole country, even though it 
may not be grown everywhere. It adds 
to the general good of humanity. Were 
not those men who saved the Baldwin, 
R. I. Greening, and many other apples 
from obscurity, public benefactors? 
Was not Ephraim Bull, of Massachu- 
setts, as useful to the world, or more so 
than many of the generals who helped 
fight our memorable battles? Was he 
not as really and truly patriotic? Should 
not such men as the two Downings, 
Warder, Wilder, Campbell, Munson and 
Burbank rank in point of real patriotism 
with any of our most noted warriors or 
statesmen? They have certainly worked 
for the good of their country more than 
for their own. In the good that people 
do lies their true patriotism. 

Thomas Jefferson was not only a great 
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J. WORST, ASHLAND, O. 


American patriot, but at the same time 





a noted experimenter with fruits. His 
collection of varieties, domestic and for- 
eign, was one of the best in his day, and 
he loved to increase and study it. Gen- 
eral Rufus Putnam, of Revolutionary 
fame, went to Marietta, Ohio, after the 
war and there he and family established 
one of the first nurseries of fruit trees 
in the region west of the mountains. 
The old Roxbury Russet was often called 
Putnam Russet, he introduced it there. 
There were many other pioneer patriots 
who were also lovers of fruits and their 
culture, and I am proud to name my 
paternal grandfather among them. He 
served continuously in the Revolutionary 
army from 1776 through many of the 
campaigns and battles of the Colonies, 
including Brandywine, Monmouth and 
the dreadful Valley Forge encampment, 
where he was a member of Washington’s 
body guard, to the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, Then he moved 
westward from the old Dutch settlement 
in Pennsylvania and finally planted the 
largest and best pioneer orchards in Ross 
county, Ohio. And there I was born, al- 
most under the shade and within easy 
sight of some of the trees he planted and 
grafted after the most improved fashion 
of that day. The varieties were the best 
in all that country and many were the 
scions cut and set by those who wished 
them from his trees. That was helping 
along the conquest of the wilderness to 
peace and plenty. Was not that patriot- 
ism ? 

And there are plenty of patriots to-day, 
who are fighting the peaceful battles of 
prosperity and genuine utility. The 
fruit growers are among them. Be not 
ashamed of your calling brethen, nor 
think that politicians and warriors de- 
serve all the honors. 


-. 





Mrs. T. S. Chase, a subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, writes as follows: 
The woman’s department of your paper 
interests me very much. I hope to hear 
more from your subscribers and corre- 
spondents in regard to practical house- 
keeping. With me_ butter making is 
more profitable than selling milk. We 
have customers to whom we sell butter, 
eggs, fruits, potatoes, etc., regularly. 
These patrons rely upon getting our pro- 
ducts. We take great pride in having 
everything put up in attractive shape, 
also in having it of superior quality. It 
is my opinion that many housewives are 
not so careful as they ought to be in pre- 
paring such things in attractive manner 
for market, and to have everything clean 
in the making. Our butter should be of 
the most excellent quality and should be 
packed in the most attractive package. 
Eggs should be clean, and if sold in 
baskets that hold about two dozen will 
sell more rapidly. Potatoes should be 
sold in bushel baskets, or half bushel 
baskets, so they would not have to be 
shifted into another package for the 
buyer. 





Fire Extinguished by Dust.—A neigh- 
bor of mine at Rochester, N. Y., has in- 
vented a new method of putting out fires 
that are liable to occur in any building. 
I have seen this neighbor start a terribly 
hot fire by the use of dry wood covered 
with kerosone oil. After the flames 
had begun to burn, fiercely, shooting up 
ten to twelve feet, a pint of this dust, 
or dry powder thrown upon the flames 
put them out immediately. The dry 
extinguishing powder is stored in a long 
can somewhat resembling a Roman 
candle, and is intended to be hung in 
the building to be protected. By jerk- 
ing down this can from the hook the 
stopper in the can is removed leaving 
the dry powder free to be thrown upon 
the flames. It is made by the Home 
Chemical company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Fire extinguishers of this character 
should be present in every dwelling and 
other buildings upon the farm or in the 
factory. 





The fruit prospects in this locality are 
not very promising. Pears,peaches, plums 
and cherries seem to be a failure; there 
are but few apples. Strawberries are a 
short crop. There will be an abundance 
of wild blackberries where the fires did 
not burn out the plants. We have had 
a long and severe drought but recently 
rains have fallen in abundance and 
everything looks more promising.—B. M. 
Stone, Stull, Pa. 





Our readers should send to Cornell 
university, Ithaca, N. Y., for the uni- 
versity record series 3, number 5, to be 
sent free on application. This record 
gives much information about the in- 
struction at this famous agricultural 
college. Remember that tuition in the 
regular course of agriculture is given 
free at this university. 





I have a request to make to you, good 
friend, right now—that you will speak 
some pleasant words about Green’s 
Fruit Grower to your neighbors. In 


GREATEST HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY FREE. 
THE “1900” BALL- BEARING : 
FAMILY WASHER SENT FREE 
without deposit or advance payment 
of any kind, freight paid both ways, on 
30 days’ trial. Unquestionably great-§ | i 
est family labor saver ever invented. 
Saves time, expense, and wear and ‘ 
tear. Will do the family washing o> \ 
without boiling clothes, hand-scrub- j 
bing or back-breaking. Revolves on . 
bicycle ball-bearings and is therefore easiest running 
washer ever made. Will do two hours’ washing in ten 
minutes. Washes blankets as well as laces, absolutely 
clean, and without the slightest injury. 
Kansas City, Mo., 
May 14, 1902, 

“7 have given your washer a faiy 
trial, It isthe best washer I ever saw 
Ithas washed our heavy blankets with 
ease. I washed them last spring and 
rubbed more thanan hour, and yet 
they had to go through again, but the 
“7900° Washer cleaned them thor. 
oughly clean, We do our washing 
very quick and have no tired and 
worn-out feeling as of old.’”’ MRS. J. L. BANNER 
4302 Troost Ave. ‘ 

It costs nothing to try. Sent ae oe, freight 
Paid both ways, for a trial of 30 days. oO money re. 
quired in advance, Write at once for book and particu. 
lars to THE 1900 WASHER CoO., 

130 P. State St., Binghamton, N, y, 

References: First National Bank, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CASH 


FOR YOUR 


|] FARM 
OR ANY REAL ESTATE 


No matter where located. Send 
description and lowest cash price, 
I succeed by giving personal at- 
tention. Interesting and valuable 
particulars FREE, Write to- 
day. Bank references, 





















BROWN, 110 Brown Law B’ld’g, Lancaster, Pa, 


AND AGENTS 
WANTED. 





SALESME 
Pile WAGES 


ckless, 

Fuel Oil Stove for cook- 

ing and heating. New, 

Wonderful Invention. 

Enormous demand. Ev- ai os 

erybody buys. Big Seller. —— ; = 
nerates its own fuel gas from kerosene oil. A spoon- 

ful oil makes hogshead fuel gas. Oheapest, safest fuel. 

No dirt, ashes or big coal bills. All sizes. Prices $3 up. 

Write fo: offer, new plan. Oatalogue Free. 


spec 
WORLD MF@. CO., 6236 World Bidg., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Plain, Smooth, Gal- 
a = ery { 
and upwards, ' a 
coils. No. 8to No. 168 oe 
gauge. Brand New. 2 
Write fo: 


SEND FOR A QUOTING FACTORY 

Our 100 Free CATALO iiene Best Grade FENCE 
Roofing, Windmills, Pumps, Pipe, Tanks. Well Supplies, 
Plumbing Goods, Gasoline n Work Wagons, Buggie 


By 
impiemenes. N Carroll Iron Works, Chicago, lll, 




















‘. ST. JOSEP 
2 SEND FOR ILLUSTRA’ 


Headquarters for Peach, Melon, and Grap 
Baskets and Berry Boxes. 





Machine made Berry Bas- 


also, machine made Peach 
Baskets. Write for our 
=, Catalogue FREE. 
WEBSTER BASKET COMPANY, 
Box 431. Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


BASKETS! BASKETS! 














Berry, Grape and Peach 
Baskets. Write for price 
list and circular. Address 


West Webster Basket Co. 


Charlotte, Monroe Co., N.Y. 











TRAOCB. MARR. 


GRAFTING WAX 


We offer a superior quality of Grafting Wax in pack- 
ages of one-half pound, or one pound, by mail, post- 


paid, at 
25c. FOR HALF POUND anp 
40c. FOR POUND PACKAGES. 














By express we can sell this Grafting Wax at 25c. per 
pound. Remember that postage costs us 16c. per pound. 


Address 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Cure These Blemishes 
Also Ringbone, hard or soft 
enlargements, Sweeny, Knee- 
Sprung,Fistula and Poll Evil. 
Slight cost and certain cures. 

‘0 big booklets telling how 


Tw 
to do it sent free.Write today. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
260 Union StoexY ards, Chicago, 111, 








If so, send us yourname and address with 4 cents te cover postage, 
we willsend you a package of our ‘Secret Cure’’in @ plain pac! 
directions free , how togivel tsecretly in tea, coffee, food,etc. Itis odorless and 
tastelese and will cure this dreadful habit, quietly and permanently without the 
— nowledge or consent. Itis a itive and permanent “Secret Cure 
‘or the Drink Habit, and willcost you nothingto try it. Good for both sexes. 


Drunkard 





this way you can benefit us greatly. 





MILO DRUG CO., Dept. 118St. Louis, MO- 
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Childhood Memories. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Do you remember the old farm house 
That grandfather built on the hill? 
Do you remember the noon time mark 
He made on the old door sill? 
Do you remember the brook that ran 
Through the lower meadows away, 
And the hillside covered with violet blue. 
Where we children used to play? 


Do you remember the old barn lot 

That was hid by the young orchard hill, 

And how plain we could see the burying 
ground . 

Just below the old grist mill? 

Do you remember the apple tree 

That grew by the big wood pile, 

That bore the apples we liked so well 

When you were a little child? 


Do you remember the old red rose 

That grew by the garden fence? 

Not half so fragrant and lovely the bloom 
Of General Jacqve and La France. 

Do you remember the cherry tree 

That grew by the garden gate, 

And rows of beehives on the bench , 
Where the bees worked early and late? 


Pa and the Calf. 


Written for Green Fruit Grower. 





“It seems to me, Maria,” said a kind 
hearted city man who lived in the su- 
purbs, “that it is wicked to keep that 
calf shut up in a close pen this warm 
weather.” 

“That’s right, John, I have told you 
several times that the calf should be ex- 
ercised and have an opportunity to en- 
joy the sunshine and the fresh air. It is 
positively sinful to keep animals confined 
as this calf has been.” 

“It’s a pretty hot day to exercise the 
calf.” 

“Don’t put off this job on account of 
the hot weather. You always have some. 
excuse,’”’ replied Maria. 

At this prod of his wife John sallied 
off to give the calf an airing. John used 
to be spry and nimble, but after seventy 
years battling with life’s cares and rheu- 
matism he has lost much of his youthful 
alertness. He attached a long rope to 
the neck of the calf and led him confi- 
dently out into the wide expanse of lawn 
that bordered the house. The calf at 
first seemed to be dazed by the bright 
sunshine, but after a moment’s hesita- 
tion galloped off with frantic speed, tak- 
ing John unawares, almost throwing him 
off his feet. John’s legs were not ex- 
tremely long, but the speed of the calf 
forced him into taking remarkably long 
strides, as he held onto the end of the 
rope. When the calf arrived at the end 
of the enclosure he turned around and 
looked at John as though he desired 
further acquaintance. John approached 
the calf hauling in the rope hand over 
hand. When he reached the center of 
the rope the calf started off again in the 
opposite direction, and John again be- 
gan to measure nearly ten feet at every 
stride with his short legs. John was 
amazed at the wondrous strength of 
this calf. He knew that oxen, with the 
force of their necks, could draw heavy 
loads, but he was surprised to find that 
this calf, using the rope about its neck 
for a yoke, could haul him about so 
mercilessly. At this moment the rope 
came in coniact with a tree and John 
came to an abrupt stand-still on one 
side of it and the calf at the other. Then 
the calf started in the opposite direction 
around the ‘ree, and John was in great 
danger of being wound up and tangled 
in tha rope. After succeeding in dis- 
entangling the rope he again attempted 
to approach the calf, having decided that 
he had had exercise enough for one day. 
But the calf thought differently and 
started off on a galloy) down the lane 
toward the highway, John being com- 
pelled to follow in the rice at the end of 
the rope as before. It happened that 
John had an aristocratic neighbor, and 
John was exceedingly anxious to be held 


in good esteem by this neighbor. On this 
hot day in July the neighbor had a 
gathering of friends upon the lawn. 


These neighbors were astonished to see 
a cloud of dust down the road from 
which in a few moments emerged a calf 
followed by a man whose white hair was 
flowing wildly in the wind. The calf 
made directly for the gathering upon the 
lawn. The women ran screaming in 
every direction, chairs were upset, and 
there was a wild scramble for the piazza. 
As the calf disappeared around the cor- 
ner of the house John made his appear- 
ance, holding firmly to the end of the 
rop2, still taking long strides, his face 
bearing expression of much anxiety. He 
was utterly heedless of the aristocratic 
neighbor, who called upon him for an 
explanation. Around the lawn, among 
the bushes and flower beds, the wiid calf 
dragged the unlucky John, followed by 
the men of the party and his aristocratic 
neighbor, who were bent upon preserving 
as much of the property as_ possible 
from destruction. 

Finally the calf was cornered and John 
was able to gather up half of the rope. 
Then the calf made a dash _ sideways, 
bringing the rope in contact with a bee- 
hive which was immediately upset. The 
bees without delay attacked both the 
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calf and John. The last seen of the calf 
he was crawling under the low hanging 
currant and gooseberry bushes in order 
to scrape off the bees. On returning 
home John addressed his wife as follows: 

“It’s a fine day Maria.” 

‘What in the world is the matter with 
you,” asked his wife. 

“Oh, nothing. I’ve simply been en- 
joying myself; taking a little exercise in 
the fresh air and the sunshine.” 

“And what has become of the calf?’ 

“T don’t know and I don’t care. When 
I show sympathy again for a calf you 
will know it.” 

“But what is the matter with you face? 
It is all swollen up and you look as 
though you were ready to melt with the 
heat.” 

“I wish,” replied John, ‘you would 
stop asking me fool questions. I am go- 
ing to bed. Give me a cloth wet with 
arnica and spread it over my face.” 

“I heard that a plaster of mud was « 
good remedy for bee stings, if that is 
what’s the matter with you,” remarked 
his wife. But by this time John had 
slammed the door and was out of hear- 
ing. 





How to Make Unfermented 
Grape Juice. 


Green’s Fruit Grower condenses from 
Bulletin 175 on this subject. If you desire 
further information send to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
and they will mail you this bulletin. Use 
clean, sound, well ripened, but not over 
ripe grapes. Crush the grapes by hand 
or machinery, press the juice from the 
pulp in the usual manner. Then grad- 
ually heat the juice in a double boiler, 
or large stone jar in a pan of hot water, 
so that the juice does not come in con- 
tact with the fire, to a temperature of 
180 to 200 degrees. The juice may be 
heated until it steams, but not until it 
boils. Put the juice in a glass or enam- 
eled vessel to settle for twenty-four 
hours. Turn the juice carefully from the 
sediment and run it through several 
thicknesses of clean flannel, or a conic 
filter made of thick cloths or felt. Then 
put the juice into clean bottles. Do not 
fill the bottles entirely full. Leave 
about one inch of space beneath cork. 
Fit a thin board over the bottom of an 
ordinary wash boiler. Set the filled bot- 
tles of fruit juice in this boiler on the 
board. Fill the boiler with water around 
the bottles to within about an inch of the 
tops, and gradually heat until it is about 
to simmer. Then take the bottles out and 
cork or seal immediately. Then seal over 
the corks with parafine or sealing wax. 


‘0 





Different Degrees of Poverty.—We 
often hear the remark “Poverty is no dis- 
grace,” This assertion many be true in 
the main but there are different causes 
as well as different degrees of poverty. 
While one family may be living close on 
a@ small income, yet maintain an air of 
respectability in dress, food and all the 
necessities of life, with bills all paid, and 
a Jittle surplus for the “rainy day,’’ an- 
other family, with equal means and abil- 
ity to make use of it, will at all times 
carry an air of poverty, and everything 
about them will have a slip-shod, run- 
down appearance. One man will put on 
a coat that may show signs of darns, or 
neat patches, but as he straightens it 
about the neck and shoulders he looks 
well dressed. Another struggles into a 
garment with sleeve linings ripped, 
seams gapping, tattered and frayed; he 
feels and looks like a tramp. Such a fam- 
ily brings disgrace to poverty itself, and 
a crusade should be raised against it.— 
Mrs. L. Jennings. 

Dear Aunt Hannah: Papa _ takes 
Green’s Fruit Grower and I enjoy read- 
ing the letters to Aunt Hannah. I come 
to you for advice. I am a young girl 
eighteen years of age. I have been re- 
ceiving a young man’s regular attentions 
for a year and a half. He is a farmer, 
twenty-one years of age. Some of my 
supposed friends interfered and caused 
me to treat him coldly and he naturally 
quit coming to see me. Now I am thor- 
oughly convinced they were telling false- 
hoods. I now believe him to be a very 
worthy young man. What would you do 
under the circumstances?—L. P. J., Mo. 

Reply: Write the young man just as 
you have written me, and tell him that 
you believe you have made a mistake. 
It is the only thing you can do under the 
circumstances, if you are convinced he 
is the right kind of a man.—Aunt Han- 
nah, 





Rev. E. J. King of Missouri, writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower that his state has 
had a whole year of rain and flood; they 
are now having fine farming weather. 
There will be an average crop of corn 
and oats, a rather light crop of wheat. 
Apples half a crop for the entire state, 
and peaches half a crop. The berry crop 
was good; peaches were a light crop. 
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Charles August Geissler, Canada—The 
high bush blue berry, or huckleberry, is 
not easily transplanted. I do not know 
of any person who sells the plants. I 
would not advise you, or any other person 
to buy plants expecting to make them 
live and thrive. If you know of bushes 
growing in your locality you might pos- 
sibly take up in April a few plants with 
a large ball of earth, and make them live, 
but I cannot encourage you to think 
that the high bush blue berry will ever 
be a profitable market berry under culti- 
vation. 


SEEDS AND ROOTS. 

Prices low, 50 cent book on 

Culture and Profits of Gin- 

seng FREE. Send for it. 
. BHA 








DT, Box 500, Bremen, Ohio. 


GINSENG 


$25,000 made from one-half acre. 


The most valuable crop in the world. 


Easily grown throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


Room in your garden to grow thousands 
dollars’ worth. 


ROOTS AND SEEDS FOR SALE. 


Send four cents for postage and get Booklet 


A-i which tells all about it. 


McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN 


JOPLIN, MO., U.S.A. 
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COLUMBIA 
DISC GRAPHOPHONE 


Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. 
new up-to-date Graphophone. 
band, orchestra, violin, piano, cornet, and human voice. 


Buy the 
Reproduces perfectly 


The Disc Graphophone is made in three types, Each. Per Doz. 
SELLING 7-inch records, $0.50 $ 5.00 
AT $ 1 5, $20 and $30 10-inch records, 1.00 10.00 


Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of 
talking machines using cylindrical records and are super- 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 


PARIS, 1900) 


93 CHAMBERS ST.-NEW YORK-—872 BROADWAY. 











BUDDING 


Black Horn Handle, stationary ivory blade on one end, the best budding knife 
Just the knife to have in your pocket to trim up trees 
Special price, postpaid, 50c. each. 


made, finest steel blade. 
and vines. 


GREEN’S NURSERY 


KNIFE. 


CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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: A LIBRARY OF INFORMATION 


voted to Pear 
Manures and Fertilizers, 
Currant 
Western NeW York Fruit Growing, 
aad Culture. Price by mail, post-paid, 
Cc. 


Grape 
Gooseberry and Persimmon Culture. Price 


ond to Peach Culture; 
of Fruit Plants, Vines and Trees; fourth, 
General Fruit Instructor. Price by mail, 
post-paid, 25c. 


management of poultry. 
is given to Hatching, Diseases, Feeding and 


and plans for buildings. 
Poultry and 
post-paid, 25c. 


e newest of C. A. Green’s books de- 
Culture, Peach Culture, 
Quince Culture, 
Fruit Culture, 
and 


Culture, Small 


GREEN’S SIX BOOKS 


ruit Culture is devoted to Apple Cul- 
Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry Cul- 
Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, 

Culture, Strawberry, Currant, 


ail, post-paid, 25c. 


GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS 
on Fruit Culture, devoted first to 


“How 
Green Made the Old Farm Pay;” sec- 
third, Propagation 


RICAN POULTRY KEEPING 


new book, a practical treatise on the 
Special attention 


of Poultry, also to various breeds, 
How to Market 


Eggs for Profit. By Mail, 


ABOVE BOOKS 


GIVEN AWAY AS PREMIUMS. 


We will mail you your choice of above 
kooks free, providing you send us 50 cents 
for one subscriber for Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er, one year, and claim this offer. 


ANOTHER OFFER. 


We will mail 
above books, 
strong paper covers, covering every feature 
of Fruit Growing and Poultry Raising, for 
sending us 
Green’s Fruit Grower two years. 
postage. 


ou, post-paid, all of the 
reen’s Four Volumes, in 


$1.25 for one subscription for 

We pay 
dress 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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A FAC-SIMILE 
A 


Currants. 


1st, will yield 
next summer. 
price list. 








WARDED TO 
GREEN'S NURSERY C0. 
ESTER, N, ¥. 
By the Pan-American Ex- 
fee ayer for a superior ex- 


t of Corsican Straw- 
berries and Red Cross 


FOR SALE 
Pot Grown Plants of Corsi- 
can Strawberry which will 
be ready for shipment July 
25th, and if set before Sept. 


OF MEDAL 


a full crop 
Send for 

















Apples will be of fine quality. 
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Aunt Hannah. 


Dear Aunt Hannah—lI’ve been wanting 
to tell you for a long time how much I 
admired the stand you have taken 
And two straight, luminous hero-eyes. against allowing the columns of Green’s 
A tail whose gestures were eloquence; Fruit Grower to be used for matchmak- 
Ay 
Anse he had gathered some crumbs of soul Why don’t some enterprising American 
That fell from the feast God spread for go around the east and gather up the 

man— “oF ra : 

Looked like a line of the human plan. Hes rag tengo: Dav ollncid Sein 
There went with his strong, well-balanced need of a wife. By charging fees its 
fe A... slic clatiiaale: strikes me he might do a profitable busi- 
God’s humblest brutes, where’er we turn, ness. And be more satisfactory. 

Are full of lessons for man to learn. ; One should be as particular about the 
That night that he crouched by the yielding selection of a wife as he would in the 
And See ethan, murderous thieves, or more Selection of a chicken for his dinner. You 
Had bribed the locks with their hooks of should see them. You can’t tell by the 
cackle. 

Advertising for a companion is like 
catching chickens in the dark—it 
might turn out to be an owl—unless you 
know where they roost. 

It may be unpleasant to be an “old 
maid” but it is ten times better than be- 
ing a “grass widow’ and even that 
condition is better than being a neglected 
wife. 

It is easier to get married than to get 
am oO unmarried. Young ladies and young 
Birds and Farmers. gentlemen should be careful when they 

In the South, rice growers lose much feel that there is no one around them 
by the bobolink family. The Northern Suitable for a companion. It may be 
weed seeds and insects eaten before Au- that the only trouble is they have too 
gust are offset by the rice destruction 800d an opinion of themselves, or do not 
after fall migration. His note is musi- @#Ppreciate those whom they have always 
cal. The Baltimore oriole has much more Known. I have known the unpretending 
for than against it. The brilliant black, farmer to be rejected for the more ro- 
white and rose colored rose-breasted Mantic stranger to the utter undoing of 
grosbeak males have adorned too many the rejector. There are men who are 
hats to leave us many of this foe to Skilled from long experience in courting 
potato-bugs, and many other destructive Who can not or will not make a home fit 
insects. They have been seen to take for a Jenny Wren. 
their young to the potato patch and there In matrimonial affairs ‘‘make haste 
feed them bugs. Swallows are hard Slowly.” If you’re hungry for some- 
workers and of value, consuming great thing to love, find a stray kitten.—A 
numbers of insects including mosquitoes, Grass Widow. 
gnats, flying ants, etc. Build nesting 
places for those called white-breasts and Dear Aunt Hannah—I have a lady 
martins. We cannot have too many little friend who is of upright character and a 
wrens about our grounds. Their light good girl in every way. She is a splen- 
weight and keen eye enables them to did hovsekeeper and has all the attri- 
find the insect hidden from the more butes that go to make true woman- 
heavy birds. Although robin-redbreast hood. My folks object to my marrying 
eats some fruit, it is too active in the de- this girl for the reason that she has a 
struction of bugs and worms to be pretty face. She is strong and active 
spared from our gardens and fields. The and is popular in this locality where she 
bluebirds seem to be all good; build for has lived so long. What do you advise 
them bird cots. The sweet voiced brown me to do? I like a pretty face as well 
thrasher, undoubtedly destroys in the as any one.—A Bachelor. 
groves and swamps enough mischief- RR «ply—Your letter is a little queer and 
makers to pay for more fruit and grain not easy to answer. I have never be- 
than they eat. Although the warning, fore heard that a pretty face was ob- 
protesting note of the catbird is dis- jectionable in a young woman, or in fact 
agreeable, it has a sweeter song to sing; jn any person. Therefore, if the only 
and even though it costs us something, objection your people have to this girl 
it saves much more. The catbird pre- js her pretty face they should be ruled 
fers wild fruit; plant some wild fruit out of court as not having made out a 
for the protection of the better. The case. It is true that beauty is sometimes 
meadow lark also is some expense, but g fatal gift. A girl who is beautiful 
a great helper as it is a foe to the grass- should be endowed with more sense than 
hopper and beetle, ; a girl who is not beautiful, for she will 

Merely watching birds at times when have more temptations to contend with. 
the actions would prove guilt, has con- There are many kinds of beauty. There 
demned some species, which on closer jg the doll face beauty which does not 
examination were cleared of all guilt. jndicate character or strength of mind, 
The same bird, at different seasons of or strength of any kind, but the girl 
the year may feed upon a different diet; you speak of does not seem to be of this 
sometimes eating that which you object class but seems to be a girl of character. 
to his having simply for the reason he is Doll faced beauties are not admired by 
unable to find what he naturally feeds people of good sense. Then there are 
upon. Study this subject; instruct the faces made beautiful by the soul which 
children. Agriculture and bird life must shines through those faces; that is by 
link together. A sparrow’s death seems the sunshine, the kindness of heart of 
a small matter, but is not. Bird exter- the owner of the face. Remember that 


Man’s Best Friend. 
He was a strong and trim and a good-sized 
cur 


ur, 
A giant of dogs; with soft silk fur, 
Poised head of an intellectual size 


steel, 
He fought with more than a henchman’s 
zeal; 
For sleeping loved ones’ treasures and life, 
He conquered rogue and bullet and knife. 


Tne soul of the humble brute has fled, 
The grand old dog lies still and dead, 

Oh, manlike brain and godlike heart! 

You were made to carry a noble part. 

You did, old dog, the best you knew, 

And that is better than most men do; 
And if ever I get to the great, just place, 
I shall look for your honest, kind old face. 

—Every where. 








point I am trying to get at. The young 
girl who marries you will have to take 
care of you when you are old, while she 
is yet a young and attractive woman. 
The sacrifice will be on her side, not on 
yours. But further than this, it is not 
so natural for young people to love older 
people as it is to love those who are more 
nearly their own age, therefore, there is 
danger that this young girl may fall in 
love with some younger man after she 
has married you. Nothwithstanding 
that what I have said bears against your 
marrying so young a girl, I have known 
instances where men of fifty, or even 
older men, have married young women, 


and have lived happily with them there- | 


after. So you may see that I am not at- 
tempting to decide the matter positively. 
I could not wisely do that, knowing so 
little about either you or the girl you so 
greatly admire. 





Few persons know what is meant by 
“size” in the matter of coats, shoes, 
ete. A size in a coat is an inch, in 
underwear two inches, a sock one inch, 
in a collar half an inch, in gloves one- 
quarter of an inch, and hats one-eighth 
of an inch. 


Never Neglect Constipation. 


It means too much misery and piling 
up of disease for all parts of the body. 
death often starts with constipation. The 
clogging of the bowels forces poisons 
through the intestines into the blood. A}) 
sorts of diseases commence that way, 
Most ccmmon complaints are dyspep- 
sia, indigestion, catarrh of the stomach 
liver complaint, kidney trouble, head. 
aches, etc. The bowels must be relieved, 
but not with cathartics or purgatives, 
They weaken and aggravate the disease, 
Use Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine 
instead. It is a tonic laxative of the 
highest order. It builds up and adds new 
strength and vigor. It assists the bowels 
|}to mocve themselves naturally and 
| healthfully without medicine. One smal] 
dose a day will cure any case, and re. 
move the cause of the trouble. It is not 
a patent nostrum. The list of ingredi- 
enis goes with every package with ex. 
planation of their action. It is not simp. 
ly a temporary relief, it is a permanent 
cure. Try it. A free sample bottle for 
the asking. Vernal Remedy Co., 2% 
Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 








For sale by all leading druggists. 





Cheap homes in 
Ark. and Texas 


for the home hunter—along 


the Cotton Belt Route—$3.50 


an acre up, some of it cotton land, corn land, wheat land, 


some good grazing land—ran, 
year—some of it the finest 


e ten or eleven months in the 
ruit and truck land—peaches, 


pears, plums, strawberries, tomatoes, onions, potatoes, cab- 


bages, 
‘© Homes in the 


ep oe anythin 
out 


you plant. Write for 


hwest,”’ ‘*Fruit Growing and Truck 


Farming along the Cotton Belt Route’’ and other literature. 
Half rates plus $2 first and third Tuesdays of each month. 
Let us help you find a home in the Southwest. 


E. W. LaBEAUME, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt., 210 Equitable Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Ours are low priced, but of high quality. 
Send for free, illustrated booklet No. 8. 


GENEVA 


THE PRICE OF 


FRUIT 


is always better when it is sent to 
market in Bushel Shipping Crates 
than when sent in barrels. It looks 
better in crates; keeps better and 
fruit dealers and consumers will 
pay more forit and buy more of it. 
Crates are cheaper than baskets or 
barrels and better than either. 


COOPERAGE CO., Geneva, 0. 
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mination means increase of weeds and hpeauty is short lived. Therefore, do not 
Horton, Delaware. come when that beautiful face will be 
wrirkled, and the hair will turn gray, 


_ Nearly every step in the long process and when the beauty will have vanished, 
is performed by some human-like ma- 





0 


insect pests, and losses for all.—Lucy E. marry for beauty alone, for the time will FREE Dp Tatucd tees pee 
Ree neRseE 


Ox-BLOOD TABLET 


Pleasant to take, harmless to the system. They cure Ner . 


Blood Purifier and 





Tonic. A great flesh producer. You derive all the benefit and nourishment from these tablets that you would from 
the pure blood of a healthy bullock. Thin people gain ten poundsa month, Itcosts you nothing to try them. 
Better send to-day. 0c. postage on the same. We send Tablets prepaid. 


WA 


. HENDERSON, DEPT. H., CLARINDA, IOWA. 








chine. Logs weighing many tons are 
handled like jackstraws, pulled out of 
the water, whirled over, 
gripped, slabbed off, turned again easily, Dearly fifty years old and not in very 


e 
Dear Aunt Hannah—I am in love with ‘ 
lifted about, @ girl only eighteen years old. I am 1S ® 00 1ven way 








and, directed by the swift and pure judg- 800d health. I ask your advice. This 





ment of the expert sawyer, driven 8irl loves me now she says, but will she 
through band-saws or great gang-saws, 4lways love me? She has known and 
cutting twenty boards or more at once, loved me since she was seven years old. 
and finally trimmed to certain lengths— 1 am naturally kind and industrious, and 
everything moving at once, smoothly, 2M strictly temperate in all things.— 
with absolute exactitude. In fifteen “Subscriber. 
minutes from the time the log enters the Reply—I would gladly give you definite 
mill it has been reduced to lumber of @dvice were it possible, but it 
several grades; the poor parts have been iS impossible. All I can do _ is 
whittled up into lath and shingles, the to reply in a general way, not 
slabs have been shot out on a great pile Knowing you personally or the young 
for firewood and the remaining bark, lady. As a rule a marriage between a 
sawdust and refuse have been carried 8irl eighteen years old and a man fifty 
away to the fire heap. This mill cuts Years old is not likely to be so happy a 
100,000,000 feet of lumber and 90,000,000,- Marriage as where the couple are more 
000 shingles a year, and its product goes Nearly of the same age. I have just re- 
the world over—to Australia, Hawah, turned from visiting married friends. 
China, South Africa, South America and The wife when she married, was twenty 
Europe.—From Ray Stannard Baker’s years old, and the husband was forty. 
“The Conquest of the Forest” in the May He was then a handsome man and she 
“Century.” an attractive woman. Now the husband 
° is eighty-five years old and the wife has 
As applied to agriculture, the newest no gray hairs, is rosy-cheeked, and is 
device for the prevention of waste has still attractive. The wife must now care 
been brought to perfection on a model for this aged husband and is often kept 
tobacco plantation in Cuba. It is a cov- awake a large portion of the night at- 
ering of cheesecloth for entire fields, tending to him. While she loves this 
to break the force of the tropical rains aged husband there can be no doubt 
a injure the plants and break the she wishes he was younger and strong 
eaves. 

















Is the title of an 
elegant $5.00 


WILD ANIMALS 
I HAVE MET book, 500 pages, 
300 photographs, 


by the great Frederick Seymour, Natural- 
ist. We will send you this book for your 
services if you will secure a club of ten 
subscribers at thirty-five cents each, with- 
out premium. Or, we will send you this 
$5.00 book if you will send us five sub- 
scribers for Green’s Fruit Grower for five 
years each, sending us $5.00 for these five 
subscriptions, each of which is to continue 
five years, without premium. 


This is a book of natural history and 
thrilling experiences, the result of a lifetime 
of effort. It is unlike any other book on 
animals. It combines the most interesting 
and valuable facts of natural history with 
the most exciting experiences and thrilling 
adventures. The author has circled the 
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ee 


————— 





globe in search of a knowledge of wild 
animals. Well worth $5.00. 
C. A. GREEN. 


enough to care for himself. This is the| Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE in| 
HORTICULTURE. 


EXAGGERATION OF CLIMATIC DAM- 
AGES. 






I am confident that horticulturists and | 


agriculturists are wont to cause them- 
selves unnecessary unhappiness by over- 
estimating the damages caused by un- 
favorable weather, frosts, drouths, 
{loods, ete. The spring months and the 
month of June were marked by extremes 
of temperature and by lack of precipi- 
tation. First, the effects of frosts, in 
the early part of May were greatly ex- 
aggerated. We were told that straw- 
berries, and other small fruits, cherries, 
plums, peaches, pears, all fruits but ap- 
ples, were greatly damaged, almost total 
failures. Then followed the drouth, ex- 
tending from the middle of April to the 
seventh of June, and newspapers were 
filled with pessimistic cries of impend- 
ing famine. It certainly was the most 
early drouth that I can recall, coming 


when grass and winter grain are com- | 


mencing spring growth and spring grains 
and vegetables are being sown or planted 
and plentiful moisture is needed to cause 
germination and rapid vegetation. It 
caused general alarm, and _ pessimists 
fairly gloated over coming disaster. We 
were told that it was impossible to plow 
heavy soils, that grass and wheat were 
not growing, oats and corn were not 
sprouting and that our milk supply must 
soon fail for the lack of pasture and the 
growth of other kinds of fodder. A phe- 
nomenon that I observed during the very 
dry month of May on my own grounds, 
was somewhat puzzling, namely: the 
trees, shrubs, vines and plants that were 
well rooted made a much larger growth 
than they did in previous years, showing 
that there was an abundance of moisture 
in the subsoil, probably stored up by the 
superabundance of rainfall last year, and 
now appropriated. Dwarf pear trees that 
made no new growth last year, made a 
fine growth and have a good show of 
fruit. A Napoleon Bigarreau cherry bore 
more fruit than for the three past years, 
and it hung on through repeated rains 
until fully ripe without any show of fun- 
gus, and I sold what we did not want 
for eight cents a pound. 

Quite early in June I was surprised to 
see fine, ripe, strawberries coming into 
market from the town of Webster and 
they did not show a symptom of drouth. 
To be sure they were mostly Corsicans 
and they were very large and fine. On 
the 18th of June I paid a visit to Mr. 
Johnston, near Shortsville, Ontario, and 
on the way on the stiff clay soil in the 
vicinty of Canandaigua I saw some of 
the worst effects of the drouth I have yet 
seen, Oats had come up only in spots, 
Wheat was a light crop, pasture was 
short and meadows were short and thin. 
When we reached the mellow, sandy 
loam soil, west of Shortsville but little 
evidence of the drouth was visible. 
Wheat was really good, oats gave prom- 
ise of an average crop and corn was up 
and being cultivated. Walking over Mr. 
Johnston’s place, which is a sandy loam 
on a quicksand and subsoil, I was im- 
pressed with the luxuricus appearance of 
nearly every species of vegetation. He 
keeps a number of cows and sells their 
milk besides being engaged to some ex- 
tent in horticulture. His plots of alfal- 
fa, timothy, clover and oats and peas, 
for soiling were quite flourishing and did 
not indicate that the cows would go dry 
for want of feed. His plantation of Cor- 
sican strawberries, although they had 
been thinned out some by May frosts, 
were bearing quite well and the berries 
were fine, but other varieties of straw- 
berries, Marshall, McKinley, Brandy- 
wine, William Belt, Glen Mary, etc., were 
pretty near failures, owing probably to 
frosts and drouth. There was some very 
small fruit from the later blossoms, but 
they did not promise much. He had set 
an acre, mainly Corsicans, the past 
spring and they had made a good stand 
and were growing finely. I suspect that 
the extreme vigor and hardiness of the 
Corsican plants account for the better 
production of that variety. When I first 
saw the berry, a few years since, I was 
greatly impressed by its superior vigor. 
It was a very dry time and it had been 
planted on a dry clay sidehill, yet it was 
growing finely, while other varieties had 
a hard struggle to live. Another word 
may be said in its favor, it does not set 
more berries than it can carry through 
to good size, while some will set so many 
that only the first pickings will be large 
and later pickings will be small. That 
grand old time berry, Triomphe d‘Gand, 
was of the latter kind while Jucunda 
Was of the former kind.—P. C. Reynolds. 





The bass drum may not produce good 
music, but it drowns a lot of bad music. 
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THE WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL 


is a beautifully illustrated monthly paper devoted to woman’s interests- 
It is 13 years old and now has over 300, 
to double our subscription we will send it a whole year for 10 cents 
if you also send names and addresses of four lady friends who you 
think would subscribe on same terms. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 96 COLUMNS OF 


Splendid Stories: the Latest Styles and Hints on Dress; Lessons in Em- 
broidery and Fancy Work, with original designs; hundreds of New Cook- 
ing Recipes; all about the Garden, Flowers, Chickens, Beekeeping, etc. 


HOW TO MAKE POCKET-MONEY AT HOME. 


Thousands of our readers make from $3 to $10 per week at 
home through The Woman’s Farm Journal. Don’t put off 
subscribing at this low price. 
itright now. Tell 


Journal Building, 


regular subscribers. In order 


Lay down this paper and do 
your friends about this grand offer, or 
better still, show them this ad and have them also subscribe. 


THE WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Perplexed. 
Last night I kissed her in the hall— 
My promised wife. 


She said, ‘‘Now tell me truly this— 
Another girl did you e’er kiss 
In all your life?’ 
I gazed down in her pleading face 
And told ker, ‘“‘No.’’ 
Now, why did she, with pensive sigh, 
And sad look in her soft blue eye, 
Say, “‘I thought so?” 
The game she gave me, you’ll admit, 
Was pretty stiff, 
And as I homeward went my way 
And thought on what I’d heard her say, 
I wondered if— 
—Boston Beacon. 
_ 

“The narowness of their horizon may 
prepare us to understand their religion. 
Here they have distinctly degenerated; 
they have lost the great Protestant idea 
that a minister must be an educated 
man. Ignorance makes men positive, 
and the barriers of orthodoxy have been 
raised to a very commanding height. 
The habit of literal interpretation has 
raised up many companions of the doc- 
trine of a flat earth. “Dew yeou perpose 
to take Joshuar inter yeor leetle school 
and learn him the shape of the yearth? 
Don’t the Bible tells us that the yearth’s 
got eends an’ foundations an’ corners? 
And that the sun runs from one eend on 
hit ter the other? Let God be true and 
every man a liar!” 

The few representatives of this obscure 
people who have made their way to re- 





gions of greater opportunities have 
shown no mean native endowment. Lin- 
coln himself is an example. How the 


mountains are to be enlightened, how- 
ever, is a double problem—first as_ to 
means, and secondly, as to the method. 
The first question is one of philanthropy, 
and the second question is one of peda- 
gogics. There could not be a clearer call 
for the intervention of intelligent, patri- 
otic assistance. We are sometimes re- 
monstrated with for breaking in upon 
this Arcadian simplicity, and we have 
had our own misgivings. But it must 
be remembered that ruthless change is 
knocking at the door of every mountain.” 





President Roosevelt repeated at Oma- 
ha yesterday a warning that needs to be 
given frequently: “Any man who tries to 
excite class hatred, sectional hate, hate 
of creeds, any kind of hatred in the com- 
munity, though he may affect to do it in 
the interest of the class he is address- 
ing, is, in the long run, with absolute 
certainty, that class’s worst enemy. In 
the long run and as a whole,” he added, 
“we are going to go up or down togeth- 
er.” If the demagogues, guilty of this 
grave offense, would only remember that 
their own welfare is involved in that of 
every other class in the community, they 
would see that self-interest enjoined 
upon them desistance. Hither they 
think that they can escape the wreck 
that they are trying to make, or they 
are content to suffer from it if they can 
only see the persons whom they regard 
as their enemies suffer at the same time 
and in the same manner. In no other 
way can be explained rationally the con- 
duct that the president felt himself called 
upon to reprobate so drone arid and justly. 





I would plan my “seh two or three 
years ahead, and employ enough help to 
do everything well and at the right time 
to secure the best results. Every thing 
done in this way yields a profit and a 
great deal of pleasure. I put a great 
deal of time on fitting the land. I want 
the oxygen of the air to come in contact 
with every soil grain to render the plant 
foods soluble and immediately avail- 
able for the use of the plants so they 
shall never get hungry. 


What’s the use of having trouble when 
there are so many people anxious to bor- 
row it?—New York Telegraph. 


A frying pan becomes a chafing dish 
after it gets into society.—Atchison 
Globe. 


The man with “untold wealth” is the 
one who dodges the tax assessor.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


“T thought you intended to preach on 
the evils of profanity this morning,”’ said 
the minister’s wife, after the sermon. 
“Why did you change your mind?” 

“T dropped my collar button while dress- 
ing for church, my dear, and I didn’t feel 
that I could conscientiously do the sub- 
ject justice.”—Wood’s Guide. 


“TIsn’t that merely idle gossip?” 

“Gossip, my dear,’’ answered Miss Cay- 
enne, “is never idle. It is the most in- 
dustrious thing on earth.”—Washington 
Star. 


If blessings never come singly, how 
can there be such a thing as single bless- 
edness?—New Haven Chronicle. 


“What you need,’ the doctor told him, 
“fs more sleep.” 

“I know it,’ said the haggard man, 
“but how am I going to get it? There’s 
a baby on the floor above us that’s cut- 
ting teeth and a family with a phono- 
graph on the floor below us.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


0. 
‘0. 


“Do you know what I believe is the 
solution? I believe that these large 
gatherings on the thoroughfares incite a 
street madness that is never found in 
the isolated indiviodual. The crowd 
thinks of nothing but to spend money. 
It doesn’t matter what is up for sale. It’s 
the fact that there is an opportunity to 
pass over the coins that counts. 

“That the crowd is seized by a mild 
spell of insanity is demonstrated at fires, 
runaways and the like. A horse tears 
down the street. You, or I, standing 
alone would approach the curb and 
watch the animal dash by. But let there 
be a crowd on the street and nine out of 
every ten will climb a lamppost, or rush 
into a store, when really there is no dan- 
ger whatever. The same streak asserts 
itself in the mob in times of a riot, only 
in an extreme degree. The mob will do 
many things that the individual would 
never dream of doing. In short, when 
many people come together the balance 
wheel is lost, and mischief or extrava- 
gance will be indulged in while the spell 
lasts.”’ 








Montmorency is a very large, light-red, 
long-stemmed cherry, flattened on the 
ends, flesh more solid than in the Rich- 
mond, and of about the same flavor, says 
J. F. Cecil of Kansas. The tree is a 
strong, erect and symmetrical grower, 
and, all points considered, it is with me 
the hardiest of all. I have found young 
trees unproductive; but Mr. Bailey, of 
Cornell, claims it to be a bearer of 
great crops of fruit, even outdoing the 
English Morello when in full bearing, 
which is a year or two later than that 
variety. He refers to a Mr. Scoon, who 
considered a crop of eight to ten tons 
a good one from his 800 trees, and, sell- 
ing at 5 cents a pound, brings $1 per tree 
or $130 per acre from trees set eight 
years. 





Stole or Rund Avay.—Been loose him 
bout two tree weeks, hees almost black 
and white dog him tail cut off pretty 
close to my body somebody find her keep 
it I belong to him.—Joe Bordeam. 


SALESMEN AND 
AGENTS WANTD. 


—Our Famous Pure 
IO WAC ES. & wonderful inven- 
tion—beats Filters. 72,000 already 


Demand enormous. Everybody buys. 

Over the kitchen stove it furnishes 

lenty of a aerated, delicious, 

r. Only method—saves 

lives and Dr. bills; prevents t, erred 
foc the oelet’ cures —. aWirite 

r Boo! let, New Plan, Terms, 

FREE. Address, 


Ete. 
Harrison Mfg. Co., 16 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


BOILING WATER 








DON’T BE HUMBUGGED 


BY CREAM EXTRACTORS THAT MIX WATER 
WITH THE MILK AND DY NOT IXTRACT. 
THE SUPERIOR CREAM EXTRACTOR 
(NO WATER MIXED WITH THE MILK) 
Effects a ——— separation in an hour by a cir- 
culation of cold water in an outer jacket. A trial 
convinces, and every can is guaranteed. Write 
us to-day for cur catalog. 
SUPERIOR FENCE MACHINE Co. 
187 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











CIDER 


MACHINERY 


ieeastie Fetes SEccew 






Presses, Gratera, 
Pumps, etc. Send for Cataloene 


‘Beester & Boschert Press Co., 
347 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





LIGHTNING WELL MACHY; 


IS THE STANDARD, 
STEAM PUMPS UR LIFT3.i-4 


GASO!INE ENGINES- 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR : el 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
AURORA. ILL.- CHICAGO. DALLAS,TEX. 


THE KING OF HARROWS. 
CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION CUTAWAY. 








4 vA Nee y 


ASH 


: rr ry \h a vit ace 





Makes plant food ain of toughest sod. Perfect con- 
nection with sub-soil water. May 23, 1903, in the drought, 
no rain for forty days, cold, bad every way. Clark’s 
grass field will now cut two tons to the acre, July rst 
will surely cut five. If you doubt it come and see. 


Sendfor Cutaway Harrow Co., Higganum, Conn. 


_Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


HEAVES CAN BECURED 


We have a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and 
Colds. Guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
by ex. with written guarantee 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





One package by mail, 60c. 12 pkgs. 
to cure, $5. Wilbur Stock Food Co., 72 2d St., 


es: PICKING APPLES 


\YMA vi WA 4] Pears, Peaches, rapid and easy—wire— 
wae all growers need one foreach man. $1.25 
“. delivered. FRUIT PICKER MFR 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


BEFORE BUYING jerautecstea Gonibe 
A NEW HARNESS jt. ssscnson a4 
King Harness Co., No.14 Lake St. Owego, N.Y. 
WE'LL PAY THE FREICHT .. 


and send 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tire on, - 

fect) With Rubber Tires, $15.00, I mfg. wheels ue to ‘< - 

Z — —_ Buggies, $28.75; Harness, $3.60. Write for 
Learn how to buy vehicles and parts direct. 

oe Umbrella FREE. W. M. BOOB, Cincinnati, 0. 


DARKEN YOUR GRAY HAIR 


buBY’s OZARK HERBS restoregray, 
streaked or faded hair to its natural color, 
beauty and softness. Prevents the hair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cures and 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
lossy and healthy appearance. a 
T STAIN THE SCALP, is not wwe BY 
dirty, contains no sugar of lead, nitratesilver 
copperas, or poisons of any kind, but i iscom- 
of roots, herbs and flowers. It costs 
LY 25 CENTS TO MAKE ONE PINT. 
It will produce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and 
wiry hs and ay Ful back the color it originally was before 
it turn: rn package sent by mail for 2 cents. 
OMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 








Some Up to Date Fashions 





For the convenience of the ladies in 
the homes of our subscribers we have 
made arrangements with one of the larg- 
est and most responsible manufacturers 
of patterns to offer some of their relia- 
ble patterns at the nominal price of 10c 
each. We have tested these patterns 
and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 


4446—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is for blouse 3% yards 
21 inches wide, 3 yards 32 inches wide or 
2 yards 44 inches wide; for bolero 1% yards 
21 inches wide, 1144 yards 32 inches wide, or 
% yards 44 inches wide, or 14% yards of 
ribbon 1% inches wide. 





4446 Blouse and 4447 Night Gown, 
Bolero 32 to 40 bust. 32 to 40 bust. 

4447—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 5% yards 36 inches 
wide, with 3% yards of insertion and 2% 
yards of edging to trim, as illustrated. 


CEEESCEE ¥ 
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4448 Coffee Coat, 
32 to 40 bust. 

4448—{The quantity of plain material re- 
quired for the medium size is 314 yards of 
flouncing 21 inches wide with 2 yards 9 
inches wice, or 34, yards of material 36 
inches wide. 

4444—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 6% yards 27 inches 
wide, 3% yards 44 inches wide or 34 yards 
52 inches wide. 





4449 Tucked Blouse, 


32 to 40 bust. 32 to 40 bust. 

4449—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 4 yards 21 inches 
wide, 3% yards 27 inches wide, 3 yards 32 
inches wide or 24 yards 44 inches wide, 
with % yards of all-over lace. 

4443—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (4 years) is 2% yards 
27 inches wide, or 2 yards 36 inches wide, 
with 5% yards of embroidery to trim, as 
illustrated. 


4444 Tucked Jacket, 





4443 Child’s Pinafore 
Frock, 2 to 6 yrs. 


4460 Shirred Skin, 
22 to 30 waist. 
4450—The quantity of material required 

for the medium size is 10 yards 21 inches 

wide, 7% yards 32 inches wide or 5 yards 44 

inches wide. 


To get BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the 
body, over the dress close under the 
arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give 
size in inches. Send all orders to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 





Grapes are perhaps the most digesti- 
ble of any of the fruits. The tonic qual- 
ities of unfermented grape juice are well 
known. Grapes, as an article of diet, 
with only a little dry bread by way of a 
“filler,” are said to work wonders for 
thin, anaemic people whose digestions 
are out of order through worry or over- 


SOLID SILVER 


E This heart is Solid 

e Sterling Silver 

925-1000 fine warranted. Pin has a 

turquoise stonein center. We will send one sample 

FREE to each family in the United States who 
1D! 

















Song of the Rain. 


I am come lately through the dripping 


woods : 
And my hair is wet with falling rain. 
But I am glad of rain: I was born in the 
Jest— 
Would I might know the salt sea mists 
again. 


I am come lately through the darkling 


woods 
And scarce could see the boughs before 
my face. 
I am glad of darkness: I was born in the 
night, 


And in the dark the bravest dreams have 
place. 


I will go back into the silent woods, 
They are quick with dreams and wet 
with falling rain. 
My heart is glad of rain: 
the West— 
Would I might know the salt sea mists 


again. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


I was born in 
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An Unnamed Strawberry. 
Twenty-five Dollars Offered for a Name. 

A strawberry grower at Mount Mor- 
ris, N. Y., some years ago discovered a 
valuable new strawberry growing upon 
his place. After testing this variety he 
destroyed all other varieties and there- 
after has planted nothing but this new 
one. He has secured each year an im- 
mense crop of large and handsome ber- 
ries from this new variety which he has 
sold in the local market at prices far 
above those of ordinary strawberries. 
Not only is this new variety very vigor- 
ous and productive and the fruit large, 
but the quality is superior, having a rich 
pineapple flavor. 

Some time ago our Mr. C. A. Green 
made a visit to Mount Morris to inspect 
this strawberry in bearing. He was de- 
lighted with what he saw there. We 
have kept watch of this strawberry for 
four or five years. Nearly two years 
ago we purchased all interests in the 
new strawberry and planted the entire 
stock of plants at Green’s fruit farm. 
Last year this variety bore fruit on our 
grounds, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that it is of great value. This 
new strawberry has not yet been named. 
We offer a prize of $25 for the best name 
suggested. No person is entitled to 
suggest a name unless he is a full paid 
up subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower, 
If you are not a subscriber send in your 
subscription now and suggest a name. 
Some one will get $25 from us for a name. 

Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Mr. E. Ruleman, Lockport, N. Y., is 
growing a plant called Tarragon. The 
French name of this plant is Estarragon. 
He says this plant gives the most desir- 
able flavor to all kinds of pickles and is 
used as a flavoring for pickles. It grows 
in a plant like sage and the leaves and 
stems are used in flavoring. He says 
the best and the poorest market products 
are always salable at Buffalo, N. Y., 
market. It is the medium grade that is 
of slow sale. 


0. 
0. 


Billings—‘‘A fellow snatched my vest 
chain and ran away with it last even- 
ing.”’ Wilson—‘‘That so? Well, you will 
now be able to sympathize with me’ when 
I tell you how hard it is to keep any- 
thing on my stomach.’’—Boston 
“Transcript.” 
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Fresh men usually tell stale stories. 


Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm. 


Strawberry picking opened up eleven 
days earlier than last year and two days 
earlier than any year noted for the past 
fifteen years. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that there were no late 
spring frosts severe enough to blast the 
early blossoms, and the weather gen- 
erally was extremely dry. One of the 
first patches to warrant picking was of 
Senator Dunlap, which was first picked 
June 6th. ‘This patch, comprising about 
one-eighth of an acre, was seen out on 
July 2d of last year, plants being taken 
from the fruit rows, all berries pulled 
off and care taken in setting them. 
Many would not believe that plants set 
at this late date would live, but they not 
only lived but made good growth and a 
nice lot of young plants, and yielded a 
good crop of fine fruit this season. 
Strawberries everywhere on light soils 
suffered owing to the drought, but our 
fields being largely on medium to heavy 
soil were not affected as much as some, 
and the showers in June came early 
enough to help the crop out. Never be- 
fore has there been noticed such a heavy 
setting of fruit. 

Four-fifths of the farmers around here 
are without a row of strawberries, rasp- 
berries or blackberries on their farms. 
The majority of farmers boast nothing 
in the fruit tree line except an apple 
orchard, and maybe one or two cherry 
trees near the house, but W. B. Miller, 
who owns one of the best farms around 
here, prides himself (and justly too) in 
having a peach orchard that even J. H. 
Hale would be much pleased with. It ‘s 
immense, not in the size of the orchard 
but in the uniformity of the trees, the 
healthy foliage and the abundance of the 
crop of peaches in sight. This same 
gentleman has a good sized strawberry 
patch every season, and berries for the 
old and young, for the month man and 
the day man, two or three times a day. 
Mr. Miller knows a good thing when he 
sees it and would not think of living 
without an abundance of fresh fruit pro- 
duced on his own’ grounds. He was 
looking over our strawberries the other 
day, was much impressed with the Cor- 
sican. 

To-day, June 19th, we are busy getting 
in several acres of cowpeas for land en- 
richment, and two or three acres of Ger- 
man millet, which we expect to  har- 
vest in season. Millet gives us the 
biggest cutting of anything we have tried 


for summer sowing, and helps surpris- | 


ingly in making up for a light hay crop. 
Horses like it. An acre of Dwarf Essex 
Rape is put in to-day, too; this makes 
good feed for the poultryman to feed to 
the chicks. 

Sweet cherries are selling well this 
season, 7 to 8 cents per quart is being 
realized after paying express and com- 
mission house charges. A row of Black 
Tartarian, Governor Wood and Napo- 
leon that, owing to spring frosts, bugs, 
etc., had ceased to be an attraction, and 
had been condemned for firewood last 
winter, but which, owing to press of 
work were left standing, are now yield- 
ing a profitable crop.—E. H. B. 





Malt Extract Tonic.—Crushed malt 1 
pint, hot water 3 pints. 

Mix and macerate for four hours, then 
strain and add 1 pint of sherry wine. 








AUGUST 
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Distressing Stomach Disease 


Quickly cured to stay cured by the 
masterly power of Drake’s Palmetto 
Wine. Invalids no longer suffer from 
this dread malady, because this remark- 
able remedy cures absolutely every form 
of stomach trouble. It is a cure for the 
whole world of stomach weakness and 
constipation, as well as a regulator of 
the kidneys and liver. 

Only one dese a day, and a cure be- 
gins with the first dose. No matter how 
long or how much you have suffered you 
are certain of cure with one small dose 
a day of Drake’s Palmetto Wine, and to 
convince you of this fact the Drake 
Formula Company, 402 Drake Bldg., 100 
Lake st., Chicago, Ill., will send a trial 
bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine free 
and prepaid to every reader of Green’s 
Fruit Grower who desires to make a 
thorough test of this splendid tonic Pal- 
metto remedy. A postal card or letter 
will be your only expense. 





Good Ammunition. 


No doubt need be felt by the hunter 
who takes the precaution to supply him- 
self with Peters Factory Loaded Shells. 
These famous shells are made from be- 
ginning to finish in the most modern and 
complete factory of its kind in the 
world. With the various _ brands, 
“League,” black powder; “Referee,” 
semi-smokeless; “Tdeal,”’ smokeless, 
“New Victor,’ smokeless; ‘Premier,’ 
dense smokeless, and ‘‘High Gun,’ dense 
smokeless, every taste may be accom- 
modated. The advice to insist that your 
dealer supply you with this good ammu- 
nition will be appreciated after you have 
used it. 


ALLEN the great Dep’t Store man wants twen 
energetic men or women to manage Dep’t 
Stores. If you want to go into business, ALLEN will 
start you—A LLEN has started hundreds of people in the 

ep't Store business. It’s the ALLEN system that makes suc- 
cess. ALLEN started in the Dep't Store business with One 
Hundred Dollars—and in one year made clear profit of Four 
Hundred Seven and 22-100 Dollars ($407.22). If you want to go 
into business, write enclosing four two-cent stamps, to cover 
postage, etc. 


ALLEN’S DEP’T STORES, Wholesale and 
Retail, 20-22 Canisteo St., Hornellsville,N.Y.U.S.A,. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


Active, reliable lady agents to sell our perfect fitting 
petticoats, Excellent returns. Address, Parisian Co., 
Box 3748, Boston, Mass. 


Tender, Tired, Aching 


and perspiring feet will find a true friend ir 
‘*ANTI-TENDERFOOT.”’ 


Gives instant rest and comfort and makes walk 
a! a pleasure. Is also a great relief for chafing. 
So 
M 











d under guarantee. Postpaid for 25c. (Coin o 
. 0.) NOT sold at druggists. 
CHICAGO SHOE STORE SUPPLY CO., INc., 
164 Fifth Ave. Chi 


ChEAM SEPARATOR FREE 


P offer made to introduce the Peoples 
Cream Separator in every neighbor- 
hocd. It is the best and simplest in 
the world. We ask that you show it to 
your neighbors who have cows. Send 
your name and the name of the 
nearest freight office. Address 
PPL 


Y CO. 
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(SD vert. 127, 


VEER, BUT GOOD 


Send for our free novelty catalogue with illustrations 
of guns, spray outfits, rare musical instrument, farm and 
orchard tools, talking machines and ingenious devices 


of all Green's Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





KANSAS city. MO: 











two-cent stamp to stage. Add 
N'& CO., 48 Bond St.. New York. 
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HOW | CURE DEAFNESS 





1. The Horror and Dis- 
advantage of Deafness. 





all about my Abso 
NESS ASEA 


2. Using the Nebulizer 
for Spraying the Cavities 
of the Nose. 


eral years. 


her mentee. perfectly. 


not attend to business, 





8. Using the Absorbent 
Inhaler, an important fac- 
tor in the cure of deafness, 


any disease of the Ear, Nose or Throat. 
people afflicted with deafness in any form can cure themselves at 
It explains how I cured myself of deaf- 
ness and head noises after I was pronounced incurable’ by the best doctors 
in the U. S.; and it illustrates just how you use this treatment. You don’t have to go 
to a doctor; you don’t have to aan aes ears blown open or the ear drums cut or your 
mi i to the nose, 
throat, and ear, night and morning, a7 — eB gene nei 
ment will restore hearing in every case of deafness where the auditory nerve is not 
paralyzed or the ear drum destroyed. 

It will stop the noise in the ears of eve 
the catarrh of the nose, throat, and head in any form in every case. 
catarrhal poison 2nd all diseased conditions of the blood 


home without visiting a doctor. 


nose burnt out; but just use 


eradicate the 
from the system in every case. 
_ These pictures on each side show exactly how this treatment 1s usea at nome. 
This is the first time that a PLA treatment for ear diseases has ever been origina- 
PLAINS all about Deafness ane what causes “A 
N CURE DEAF- 
ILY AS ICAN SE ad 
THIS BOOK TELLS bow I restored the hearing to TE 
people with these Mild Absorption Remedies. 


ted. THIS BOOK E 


specify book on “‘Deafness.’’ 


With Mild Absorption Remedies at Your Home at Small Expense. 
FREE book ‘‘Deafness and Head Noises’’ will be sent to every reader who has 


tion Treatment for ear troubles. § C 





THIS TREATMENT CURED: 


Mrs. Millie A. Greenman, of Garvin, Minn., who had abscesses and uicers and deafness for sev- 
Mr, C. Schwenk, of Valley Junction, Iowa, of deafness and head noises. 
J. J. Fuse, of Jacksonville, Fla., of almost total deafness, 
H. H. Miller, of New Orleans, La,, of deafness and head noises. : 
Mrs. I. J. Bolton, of Kansas City, Mo., who was so deaf she had to use an ear trumpet. Restored 
y 
Moore, of Council Bluffs, Ia., of deafness and head noises when he was so deaf he could 


WRITE DR. COFFEE TODAY for this book. Be sure and 
He sends it FREE to everybody. 


DR. W. O. COFFEE, 122 Good Block, Des Moines, lowa. 


This book explains how all 


perfectly. This treat- 


ry patient who uses it. It will cure 





4. Showing Small Mas- 
sage for Home Treatment 
of Deafness and Head- 


It will 





F THE EYES. 
THOUSAND 5. appiying the Absorb- 
_ Pratid behind the 

ar. 





6. Taking internal reme- 
dy, in form of Tablets, 

















